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‘In the range of philological study and research there is 
nothing so attractive as the discovery of certain tribes who 
speak a language unconnected with the languages of the 
peoples which surround them. In Europe we have the 
striking example of the Basque language on the French and 
Spanish frontier, and, on a larger scale, we find the 
descendants of the ancient conquerors of the upper part 
of Pannonia — the Hungarians —surrounded by German, 
Slav and Latin elements, speaking the Magyar language, 
a language wholly isolated, whose philological position has 
not as yet been determined to the satisfaction of all. Such 
isolated peoples appear like islets on the vast ocean of 
Languages. Another remarkable example is the language of 
the Brahdi in the north of Sindh and on the east of Balichis- 
tan, on the north-west of British India, which is the subject 
of the present essay. This language is spoken in a region to 
which much atitntion has been attracted of late; it is the 
territory formerly known as the Khanat of Khelat. The 
writing of the Brahui is the Arabic alphabet, and the letters 
Zand ¢ are pronounced from the roof of the mouth with a 
sttong emigsion of the breath. 

The first notice, of this language was given by the late 
Major Leech, of the Bombay Army, who, in 1838, presented 
a short sketch of it, with a list of words and sentences, 
adding a few fables, published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1839. 

Professor Christian Lassen, of Bonn, has critically analyzed 
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die Kunde des Morgenlandes.” After careful examination, 
he came to the conclusion that the language of the Brahii 
people belongs to the Dravidian family; but the material at 
Lassen’s disposal was so scanty and so incorrect, being, more- 
over, overladen by typographical errors, that he could not 
venture beyond certain general conclusions on the subject. 
The structure of the speech had to be guessed at rather than 
fixed with any certainty, in consequence of which suspicion 
arose that the Brahiii had been wrongly classified as an idiom 
connected with the southern Dravidian languages. 

The monograph of the Italian philologist, Felice Finzi,’ 
acarcely deserves serious consideration—he merely copied 
Leech. His comparisons are far too superficial to be of any 
value, and his own additions are mostly erroneous. 

In 1874 Dr. Bellew published a work entitled “From the 
Indus to the Tigris” (Triibner and Co.), to which, by way 
of appendix, he added a short grammar and vocabulary of 
the Brahti language. Bellew accompanied Sir Richard Pol- 
lock’s mission, traversed that very region which is the home 
of the Brahwi, and being an industrious observer, he availed 
himself of his opportunities, and, in the capacity of a medical 
man, often came in contact with the people; great credit is due 
to him for having bestowed so much attention on the subject 
of language, and for having made careful notes of his en- 
quiries. Welcome as this addition to our knowledge was, no 
important advance was made by it. Bellew did not fully 
grasp the subject, and, not being previously ‘acquainted with 
the language, he stated much that was erroneous: he even 
repeated the mistakes into which Leech fell. In 1877 
there appeared at Karachi a “ Handbook of the Birouhi 
Language, by Alla Bux,”? a native of India. His grammar 
covers barely thirty-nine pages, but it is a considerable stride 
in the right direction, since the grammatical rules were 
worked out with the assistance of some of the native Brahdi, 
who frequently visit Karachi in large numbers. This essay 
is merely a compendium of elementary grammatical forms ; 
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in many points it is deficient; but in addition to a very 
valuable list of the most important irregular verbs, the 
correctness of which has been since verified, we find sixty- 
three pages of Brahdi text, with an English translation, and 
the next twenty-two pages contain Brahui fables with transla- . 
tion into English. From a thorough study of this material, 
the grammar is capable of being considerably amplified. Dr. 
Trumpp,! an Agent of the Church Missionary Society, who was 
for some years in Sindh, compiled a Brahdi grammar and 
“presented his important work to the Academy of Sciences of 
Munich on the 4th December, 1880. The following pages are 
intended to be an adaptation of his work for English students. 
Trumpp makes frequent use of Alla Bux’s colloquial sentences 
and stories, since, notwithstanding numerous misprints, what 
the Maulawi says can be thoroughly depended on. 

Leech states that the Persian alphabet had already been 
adopted for the Brahii, but it is the Maulawi’s merit of 
having (in a linguistic treatise) for the first time made use 
of it. In this manner we are better enabled to judge of the 
language, and also to facilitate the learning of it to the 
Brahii themselves. The Hindustani development of the 
Arabic alphabet is peculiarly suited to it, as it is capable 
of noting all the cerebrals. Moreover, as the Brahti ‘are 
followers of Muhammad, nothing better could be offered for 
their acceptance. Some vowel-sounds, however, cannot be 
indicated with complete precision. 

In the same year and place as the Maulawi, Capt. Nicolson 
published a Brahui reader, under the title of ‘‘ Meanee,” ete., 
being a compilation of extracts from Napier’s Conquest of 
Sindh and Grant Duff’s Mahratta History, etc., translated 
jnto English. The title of this book scarcely corresponds 
with its contents, as the extracts just mentioned are very 
short and very few: the work was compiled with the aid of 
some Brahii Sepoys, the translation being from English into 
the vernacular. Capt. Nicolson tells us that the first trans- 
lation was submitted to a committee of native Brahii, and 
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that passages which they could not make out were altered, 
until the Hindustani translation made by the committee was 
made to correspond with the English text. The merit of these 
Brahti texts, therefore, is that we can with certainty rely upon 
idiomatic Brahdi expressions. Unfortunately, we have here 
only the text, without any vocabulary: the learner, therefore, 
is obliged to get through his task the best way he can. 

The first desideratum now is a dictionary, for which Mr. 
Masson, the celebrated traveller’s, collection of words could 
very well be utilized. Until a lexicon is obtained, no further 
progress can naturally be hoped for. 

Upon the material mentioned above, and especially on the 
Brahti texts of Alla Bux and of Capt. Nicolson, all of which 
have been carefully examined and collected, Dr. Truampp com- 
piled his grammar, regarding which he says: “I hope that, by 
comparing this language with the Dravidian idioms on one 
hand, and on the other with its neighbours the Baluchi and 
the Sindhi languages, I may have succeeded in establishing 
the grammatical structure of the Brahtii language, as well as 
its position in Philology. With the scanty material at my 
disposal, I cannot claim for my investigations anything like 
completeness ; they are intended rather as a guide to others 
who may have the opportunity and advantage of prosecuting 
the study of the Brahui, in the country of that people.” 

Dr. Trumpp is fully convinced that the Brahui is a lan- 
guage belonging to the Dravidian family, At first he was 
inclined to class it with the Kolarian group, but further 
investigations convinced him that this would be an error, 
especially as the Brahii knows nothing of the formation of 
a dual, which is a prominent characteristic of the Kolarian 
class of languages. , 

We must admit, nevertheless, that the Brahdi differs in 
certain points from the South Dravidian dialects, but that i: 
hardly to be wondered at, considering the gap of a thousanc 
years by which it is separated from them. Tt is, on th 
contrary, very notable that, notwithstanding its complet 
separation from its sister-dialects, and absolutely without any 
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to maintain its linguistic type. As to its neighbours, only 
the Balichi language seems to have exerted recently some 
influence upon its grammatical forms; but even this apparent 
influence may admit of further explanation. 

From the J&t dialect of the Sindhi language on the east the 
Brabti has certainly borrowed many words, but its gram- 
matical structure is in no way affected by it. 

Of the ancient history of this neglected and cast-away 
people hardly anything is known. So much, however, may 
be inferred, that the Brahai were probably driven away 
from their ancient abode on the Lower Indus, towards the 
inhospitable and inclement mountainous regions of Middle 
Baldchistan, where they hold their own to this day against 
the encroachments of the Balachi from the west. The 
Baltchi are a nomadic tribe. Notwithstanding the high 
altitude of their domicile and the cold climate in which they 
live, the Brahtii have retained a dark complexion, which 
distinguishes them at once from their immediate neighbours, 
the J&t and the Balichi. It is true, however, that the 
Brahii do not intermarry with other tribes. Many of them 
live in Sindh, and all retain the distinguishing peculiarities of 
their race, namely, the olive-coloured skin, a feeble, middle- 
sized frame, and a dark, thin beard. Their features have 
nothing of the Mongolian type; on the contrary, they re- 
semble entirely the Caucasian race. The habits of the Brahii 
are favourably described not only by Pottinger, but by all the 
more recent travellers; they bear a favourable comparison with 
their robber-neighbours the Balichi. They lead a pastoral 
life, living on the produce of their herds, and are generally in- 
offensive, sociable, and given to hospitality. Bellew mentions a 
laudable instance of gratitude of a wounded Brahti horseman. 

They are divided into several tribes, owing chiefly to the 
difficulty of access to their mountain-homes: these, as a rule, 
they abandon in the winter for a warmer climate in the 
plains. There they live in Tumans, or tent-villages, in the 
Provinces of Sarawan and Jalawan, penetrating as far as 
Kiich in Makran, on the south-west. They avoid the heat 
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The Brahui consider themselves as the original in- 
habitants of the country, and probably they are. But, 
judging from appearances, the Persians from Seistan seem 
to have preceded them and taken possession of the fertile 
tracts of Baldchistan, because we find to-day the middle and 
westerly parts of the Khanat of Kelat occupied by an agri- 
cultural tribe, the Tajik, whose mother-tongue is Persian. In 
the south-east, the province of Las, and the plains extending 
towards the Indus, and almost the whole province of Kiich 
Gandava, is the home of the Jat, who speak a dialect of the 
Sindhi language. The Balichi, coming from the south-west, 
were the last settlers. Being unable to dislodge the Brahti 
from their mountain slopes, they migrated towards the north- 
east, and possessed themselves of the tract between Sindh 
aud Kiich Gand4vé. Thence they pressed into Sindh, under 
the leadership of the Talpur, and took possession of the 
most fertile tracts of land. 

The first historical record of the Brahii we find men- 
tioned at the end of the seventeenth century, when Kambar, 
the head of the Mirviri tribe, drove away the sovereign of 
Kelat and took possession of his throne. Ever since, this 
Brahui dynasty has reigned in Kelat ; the different nationali- 
ties, having embraced Islam, formed themselves under it for 
political reasons into one homogeneous state, although powerful 
clansmen even yet occasionally disturb the sway of the Khan. 
It is remarkable, however, that although the sovereign power 
is now in the hands of a Brahii dynasty, the language of the 
Court is Baluchi, or Persian, the Brahti language being con- 
sidered as not sufficiently refined for Government purposes. 

The national name, Bréhui, is pronounced in several ways. 3 
Nicolson and Maulawi Alla Bux spell it Biruhi (that is, 
Biroohi or Birouhi); but we must not forget that Biruhi 
(fragt) is a Sindhi word, and it is therefore difficult to say 
how the people in question call themselves. In Nicolson’s 
Reader the word occurs twice written .s32\2, which cannot 
be pronounced otherwise than Brahui or Birahdi, and this 
should, therefore, be adopted as the proper pronunciation of 
the word. 
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We find also the name Kurdgali given to the language, 
meaning the speech of the Kurds, evidently from the fact 
that the Kurds are a tribe of the Brahti people, having 
many subdivisions on the northern parts of the Khanat, as 
far as the Dasht-i-bi-daulat, “ the luckless desert.” : 

Notwithstanding the many subdivisions into numerous 
tribes and subtribes, and the general ignorance of the people, 
their language has nevertheless, as Dr. Trumpp pointedly 
declares, proved itself to be the intellectual power which 
kept up the bond and consciousness of national unity among 
them to this day. In the absence of all historical records 
and tradition, the language remains the only means which 
enables us to assign to the Brahiti people its due place in the 
great family of nations. 

§ 1. Tax Sysrem or Sounps (tHE ALPHABET). 

The vowels in Brahui are the following : 

simple: @, 4; ¢, é; t, 2; 0,0; u, a 
compound: a, au. 

The sound of ¢ frequently occurs at the end of a word, and 
is marked by hamza *, sometimes by the letter .¢, but it is 
always short; 0 has often the sound of 4. Compound vowels, or 
diphthongs, occur chiefly in foreign words. To facilitate the 
exact pronunciation of the long 2 and 6, Trumpp recommends the 
signs .¢, and 3 for the use of Europeans. 

The consonants are as follows : 

Gutturals: Ck,  & kh, oS 9, é gh, rd kh, ¢ y: 
Palatals : z ch, > chh, t Dd ae jh. 

Cerebrals : (ore A € th, 3d, 2 dh, 3 r 
Dentals : wt i tha, od, 2» dh. 

Labials : ep wep Ph # bh, of 
Sibilants: Uy» 8, uv sh, j® 

Nasals : e ™, wy ™ 

Demivowels: Us y, gt d Z ae 
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To these should be added the special Arabic sounds which, 
however, occur only in foreign words; they are 4» pronounced 
=8; ch; Sa; fakes ors; Jor bat; bass sq; 
ra ain; t= ghain already mentioned. 

From the above we notice that the Brahdi possesses cerebral 
sounds, but among them there is no cerebral »: the } ris a modifi- 
cation of the sound } d, as in Sindhi and Hindi, and the two are 
often substituted one for another. 

A striking peculiarity in the Brahdi is this, that through all the 
Vargas the aspirates are identical with those used in the Indo- 
Arian languages, and the Brahii would therefore seem to be 
intimately connected with them; whilst, on the contrary, the 
Dravidian languages of the South, according to their fundamental 
type, are, as a rule, wanting in such aspirates. Many words, 
chowever, are reducible to a Sindhi origin, such as WKidagm 
chhanding ‘to shake,’ Sindhi Rey; Ss3 dhagi ‘a cow,’ Sindhi 
Bait, etc. Nevertheless, the use of aspirates seems not to be 
opposed to the spirit of the Brahui language itself. In words of 
Persian, Arabic, or Hindi origin, the aspirate occurs as a matter of 
course ; like os Se chhokari ‘a girl’; ers hotht ‘a room,’ etc. 
Such undoubted Brahti words as ene phuden ‘ cold,’ woe 
phudi ‘coldness,’ possess aspirates, and may therefore be taken 
as a proof of the fact. 

The sound ra kh, although foreign to Dravidian tongues, occurs 
in true Brahii words, and may be considered as a softened k. 
For instance, Js khal ‘stone,’ in Tamil kal; Brahdi we khan 
‘eye,’ in Tamil kan. It also occurs in many Brahui verbs, as 
whole khaching ‘to lie down,’ Ks khaling ‘to strike.’ 

The sound ra (ghain) also occurs in pure Brahui words, e.g. 
Eo diday “the pupil (eye),’ 992 horay ‘thunder,’ ei tray 
“bread. The é is also used, as in Persian, to fill the hiatus 
between Sik vowel-sounds, but especially i in the declensions, e.g. 
pe 2am * sword,’ Ad davar. ‘land? 
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the usual way. Lassen thought that g> jh was absent, such, 
however, is not the case, e.g. Ag jhamar ‘ the cloud.’ 

The cerebral 5 r is one of the accepted sounds: for instance, 'u\ 
iy ‘ sister,’ eg gira ‘a, thing.’ 

The labial 4 f is peculiar to the language, whilst it is unknown 
to the Dravidian group in general. For instance, Kab, harafing 
“to ask,’ Kis tafing ‘to bind” We shall further see that the 
formation of the causal verb is effected by the addition of Ws to 
the root; in the negative form, however, the —3 changes with >, 
in accordance to certain rules. The —$ occurring in Brahti words 
is sometimes changed into W, as Jey pilpil for jal3 ‘pepper.’ 

Among the srbilants, the sound expressed by ; s is of especial 
interest, because it occurs not merely in words borrowed from 
other sources, but we find it in those of undoubted Brahui origin : 
for instance, jle bhaz ‘ much,’ kj ail ‘ finger-nail.’ 

As to the nasal sounds, the Brahui does not possess the Anusvara, 
and, therefore, these sounds should always be fully pronounced, 
even when in combination with a consonant. For instance, in the 
terminal syllable of the infinitive ing the g is fully sounded. 

Of the demi-vowels, the r often drops, as we shall notice in the 
conjugations. In some instances the r changes into a, as, for 
example, sl ase for .s¢ 5)\ = ‘he is.’ So, likewise, the Brahti 
uses sometimes the sound s, when in other Dravidian idioms the 
sound r prevails 

The aspirate s is soft; therefore we find indifferently written 
ors ant, and Wand hant= ‘what ?? ra am, and oe ham = ‘also.’ 

Dr. Trumpp proposes that when the Hindusténi alphabet is 
used, the sound of the short final d, in the nowms, should be 
expressed by 3, as in Persian, with the view of avoiding mis- 
takes in reading, and also because the Persian words ending in 
s have almost the same inflection as in the Brahti. In order to 
recognize the final @ in the present definite tense, he proposes to 
discard the long alif (\) and mark it likewise with s, particularly 
as the accent does not rest on it; by this practice much confusion 
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Compounding of consonants is rare in the Brahui: if it does 
occur, it is seldom that there are more than two consonants in 
apposition. Reduplication of consonantal sounds is common enough, 
as, for instance, ZX pinni ‘the thigh,’ 433 lummah ‘ mother,’ 


(ds Halli ‘a jug.’ 
§ 2. Tux Novy, rs Genper anv Numer. 


The Brahwi, like the whole Dravidian group, makes no distinc- 
tion of gender in the nouns. Where it is necessary to distinguish 
sexes, the words > ‘male, sole madah ‘female,’ are used. 
Example: pw ‘male donkey,’ Uw sole ‘female donkey.’ 
The same rule exists in the Malayalam and in the New Persian. 

The Brahii has two numbers, the singular and the plural; the 
Kolarian group of languages possesses a dual as well. 

The plural number is formed by an affix, hence, strictly speaking, 
there is only one type of the plural. But observe that: 

1. Nouns ending in a consonant add the affix dk to the root; for 
instance, (wwe) bamas ‘nose,’ pl. LS lua) bamas-ah; gon banday 
‘man, Wliax banday-ak‘men.’ The exceptions to this rule are: 

a. Nouns ending in ..,, where the preceding vowel is short, the 
letter & alone assists in forming the plural, for instance, + khan 
‘eyo,’ pl. Ss khan-k ‘eyes’; wi pin ‘name,’ pl. rater pin-k 
‘names.’ 

b. Nouns ending in ~ or , drop their final-cgnsonant for the 
sake of euphony, and simply substitute the plural & for it, as Wd 
nat ‘foot,’ pl. S3 ‘feet;? but the difference, with respect to a 
long penultimate vowel followed by r, is this, that the r falls off, 
for instance, jle mar ‘son,’ pl. LS\~0 mak ‘sons.’ 

2. Nouns ending with the aspirate take, for the sake of euphony, 
the sound ¢ before the plural termination, for instance, a3 lummah 
‘mother, CS\e3) lumma-y-ak ‘mothers.’ The aspirate of the 
singular may be disregarded and dropped, as it stands there merely 
as a diacritical sign. : 

8. Nouns ending in a long vowel form the plural by the simple 
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‘wise men’; 3 da ‘hand,’ pl. oy di-k ‘hands.’ But nouns 
ending in a long 7 may form their plural in ty-ak. 

It often happens that the plural affix is not used at all, its 
presence can be guessed at from the context. But when a col- 
lective noun is the subject of a verb, then the verb must stand in 
the plural number, for instance, ypu iss Nzd ened Ccblae Ugl 
“his soldiers will cook one thousand fowls;’ here the plural future 
oye basor indicates that the word the sepahy requires the 

, plural number. But it is incorrect to say, as Leech teaches, that 
in similar cases the word jk bas ‘much’ is used to indicate the 
plural, The word daz always retains its own meaning, and is 
not used as an expletive. Caldwell’s observation, therefore, that 
the number of the nouns in Brahii remains as a rule undefined, 
is applicable to very few instances. Caldwell repeats Leech’s 
remark as to the use of the words ‘much’ and ‘some,’ which 
Trumpp declares to be incorrect. 

That the plural suffix ak and & is of Dravidian origin may be 
assumed with certainty. 

This plural sound & occurs in what were called the Northern 
Turanian languages; in Hungarian we have, for instance, has “a 
house,’ pl. Ads-ak; there aro even traces in the Turkish of the 
plural £, as, for instance, Oo! id-tk ‘we were.’ 

§ 8. Tue Decrenston. 


Declension, properly so called, is unknown in the Brahii, as 
in what Trumpp calls the Dravido-Turanien group of languages ; 
the cases are determined by affixes, which, with slight modifica- 
tions, are the same in both the numbers. 

The root of the noun always stands in the nominative, but an 
interesting point occurs when we closely consider the formation of 
the Brahui singular and plural. 

The Dravidian languages, in a large number of nouns, add their 
case-affixes not to the root, but to what is called the formative, 
and we kuow such to be the case in languages of Northern 
India also; this phenomenon, Trumpp tells us, is entirely absent 
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in the Turanian. In this peculiarity the Brahi approaches, in a 
striking manner, the Dravidian idioms, a circumstance which has 
been overlooked hitherto. The cases of the singular number are 
formed merely by the addition of the affixes, but in the plural we 
notice vestiges of the formative, as we shall presently see. 

The affixes of the singular number are these: 


Nominative the root 
Genitive nd 

Dative 

Accusative 
Instrumental at 
Conjunctive td, ato 
Ablative an 

Locative de and ti cae 


When the nominative ends in a consonant, or in a long vowel, 
or the short vowel s ah, the affixes are simply added; not un- 
frequently we find the letter ra inserted between the final letter 
and the affix. Supposing the affix commences with a vowel, in 
such a case the final mute 3 ah is dropped; example) Dat. Acc. 

dhe sdifa or tied xaifa-y-e “to a woman.’ 

There is an important peculiarity in the use of affixes, as far as 
the plural number is concerned. The nominative plural, as we 
saw, ends in dk or merely in £; we might therefore expect that 
the affixes would, as in the singular number, be simply added, 
and Bellew in his Grammar puts it so, that is, he writes kasarak ‘the 
ways,’ genitive kasarak-na, dative kasarak-e. Trumpp, however, 
states that he only found one single instance of such an inflexion. 
Example: s\ rey Ki, vl our 4 hay wens Csleay pb 
shar bandayak na mahabbat pada ya mon, ti as rang ti 6 ‘the love of 
good men to our face or behind our back is of the same colour’ 
(Nicolson, p. 14, line 1). It is therefore possible that the form 
may prevail in some of the Brahii dialects, but it appears to be 
very rare. Leech and Bux make no mention of it at all. This is 
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The peculiar phenomenon connected with the plural is this: the 
nominative of the plural ends in ak or &. We should therefore 
expect that the affixes will be added to the termination. But such 
is not the case, because ak or & changes into dé or ¢. The genitive 
plural should stand as a rule thus: at-né or ¢-na, but it changes 
into dt-a or t-a. The affix e of the dative-accusative is similarly 
added to aé and #, and becomes at-e and #-e. It should be here 
stated that this case serves as a formative for the instrumental, 

conjunctive, ablative, and the locative, and for some other affixes. 
“As to the origin of these affixes, we have noticed already that 
the genitive affixes n@ and @ are found in Dravidian languages; 
the same happens with the dative-accusative affix ¢, of which there 
is an equivalent in Tamil in ai, and in Malayalam in -e. 

The ‘vocative is identical with the nominative, but is usually 
preceded by the interjection ai, and occasionally the Persian affix 
ai is added. For instance, \,4) us\ ‘O father!’ 

The inflexions given by Bellew, Leech, and Finzi, appear 
according to Trumpp to be erroneous. 

Here follow examples of nominal inflexions. 


I. Novuxs Enprxe rv a Consonant. 


a. Js Khal ‘stone.’ 


Singular. Plural. 

Nom. “Ss kha. LIS khal-ak, 
Gen. Gs khal-na. Wis khal-at-a. 
As Hhal-e. sls Mal-at-o. 
Instr. als shal-at. eS KMal-at-e-ap. 
Conjunct. si Js fhal-to. Pls bhal-dt-e-to. 
Abl. ols khal-an. owls Khal-at-e-an. 
ie ! ss khal-ae. gis See 

gad khal-t. Ss Mal-at-e-n. 
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The orthography of the inflected nouns varies considerably. 
Nicolson sometimes simply adds them to the root, at others he 
writes them separately. Trumpp prefers adding simply to the 
root those affixes which begin with a vowel; but such as com- 
mence with a consonant, stand separate. As to the pronunciation, 
Bux changes the ¢ of the plural into ¢, and for euphony’s sake inserts 
y between them. For instance, in the ablative and locative cases, 
Khalatiyan, khalatiyae. This mode of writing, however, appears to 
have been borrowed from the Urdu, as the spirit of the Brahdi 
would prefer using the é to fill up hiatuses. The ¢ of the — 
accusative sing. and plural seems to be short and mute, because 
the accent appears to fall on the root. Yor instance, khal-e, khal- 
ak, khal-at-a, khal-ate-at (or khal-atiyat), khal-dtetd, khal-atean, 
(Kkhal-dtiyan), khal-ate-de (khal-atiyde), khal-ateti. 

Concerning the affix 40, we find in Bux’s examples the following 
forms: gil masirat-to and y23ltyl bava-y-at-e-t0. We see 
in the first case the 46 added to the plural a¢, and in the other 
to the formative of the plural. Trumpp found it mostly in con- 
nection with the formative of the plural. 


4, Nouns ending inn. 


Singular. “ Plural, 

Nom. ow khan ‘ eye.’ Kad, khan-k. 
Gen. u wt Khan-na. lad  khan-t-a. 
hi \ a. khan-e sn5 khan-tee 
Acc. ) oe wef . 
Instr. nwt  khan-at. Enns khan-t-e-at. 
Conjunct. 43 we  fhan-to. Fes bhan-t-e-t6. 
Abl. wks  khan-an. ees Khan-t-2-an. 


css  khan-ae. thos  khan-t-0-de. 
Loe. A ; 


But fhan-ti. aes khan-t-e-fi. 
Voc. ee os! at khan. ES cosh at khan-k. 
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¢. Nouns with final t (r). 





Singular. Plural. ‘ 
Nom. nat ‘foot.’ LS na-k. 
Gen. Ges nat-na. LG nat-t-a. 
Dat. 4 e : es oe 
25 nat-s. 3 nat-t-e. 

Acc. a ad 
Instr. chs nat-at. nat-t-e-at. 
Conjunct. gi) nat-to. PS nat-t-e-to. 
Abl. ws nat-an. wi nat-t-e-dn, 

Gs nat-de, GLE) nat-t-e-ae. 
Loe. hin as 

ee nat-ti. ee) nat-t-e-{%, 

Voe. ws sl ai nat, LS ol ai nak 


Nouns ending in r, preceded by a short vowel, are regular. For in- 
stance, ps kasar ‘way,’ pl. Ni aS kasar-ak, genitive WA jaw hasar- 
at-d, etc. In those nouns on the other hand, in which the final 
r is preceded by a long vowel, the r is dropped, and the plural & 
substituted. For instance, ye mar ‘son,’ pl. 2S Le ma-k ‘ sons.’ 
Trumpp cites only one instance of an oblique case of Sly, viz. 
Sy) ILLS Gy, Le Vel) LS kana ilum nd mar-t-a kitabak ardek-o 

“Where are my “prother’ '8 children’s books ?’—Bux, p. 53, 1. 9. 


II. Nouns Enpixe uv ah. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. 435 lummah, ‘mother.’ lel lumma-y-ak. 
Gen, Gaal lummah-na. Gheal lumma-y-at-d. 
ie a pelea sled lumma-y-at-e. 
ec. ist en lummah-y-e. 
Tnstr. Co'aa) lummah-at. ileal lumma-y-at-c-at. 


5 a4) Tummah-to. 
Conjunct. z epi 3 pga lumma- y-at-e-t0. 
pled lumma-y-ato. 


Abl. eal lumma-y-an. wliled lumma-y-ate-dn. 
as Ses lumma-y-de. led lumma-y-at-e-de. 
. ud lummah-tt. ses lumma-y-dt-e-fi. 


vets oH OM 1g ee ie Sees em ae 
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Ill, Novxs Enpixe tx a Lone Vows. 





Singular. Plural. 
Nom. 1 urd, ‘house.’ CS) \ ura-k. 
Gen. UI) ura-na. iyi ura-t-a. 
Dat. {Al ura. Aj wra-t. 
Mace N call ura-te. 
Instr, G31) wra-at. Lal ara-t-enap. 
Conjunct. 1,1 wra-t0. Pea wra-t-e-t6. 
wll) wra-an. 
Abl. | sul, ‘arian lil! ura-t-e an. 
ae ee urd-y-de. Sh urd-t-e-de. 
fe) urd-ti. sll urd-t-e-ti. 
Voc. \\ och af ura. SSN st at ura-k. 


Nouns ending in 7, 6, @, and 4, follow the same rule; the words 
jn i form their plural in «ah, t-a¢-a, etc, ‘The accusative singular 
of words ending in 7, 6, @, é, is marked by a hamzah merely. For 
instance, B- sipahi-e ‘ to the soldiers.’ 

The ¢ (ain) is an unknown sound in the Brahii; therefore, 
words written with a final ¢ are considered as ending in a simple 
Jong vowel. For instance ¢ 9 ye ahuritg, ‘beginning,’ ery 
shuriig~y-an ‘from the beginning.’ 


The Articles. 


The definite article is unknown in the Brahwi, but there is the 
indefinite one as. If the noun ends in a consonant, as (the shoré 


form of fe asi ‘one’) is added thereto 5 but it often happens that 


the wl js used at the same time before the noun, for instance, 
toy ee asi banday-as ‘one man.’ 

When the noun ends in a yowel, the wl as a Tule, is put 
before: an instance to the contrary is cited by Trumpp in pose 
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When the: noun ends in » ah, the postposition as is written 
separately, for instance, wi ast pinjra-as ‘a cage.’ 

Observe, however, that the as can never be put between the root 
and the inflecting syllable. __ i 


§ 4. Tue Apsecrive anp its GramMaticaL Rezations, 


The language of the Brahti knows only roots of nouns and has 
no special adjectives; the noun, used in the form of an adjective, 
has therefore no gender, and is subject to the general rules of 
inflection given above. 

The noun-adjective precedes the subject, and forms with it 
a grammatical whole; the affixes, therefore, of the number and 
cascs belong to the last noun only. Example: (jic Gleay Ulo 
ee) ei ‘according to the wise men it is good.’ 

The noun-adjective remains in the singular, even if the subject 
to which it relates stand in the plural number. Example: 
pe ola Saad dk ‘a ‘over this matter they were per- 
plexed’ (Nicolson, p. 22, 1. 8). 

A peculiarity noticeable here is this, that the descriptive adjec- 
tives are capable of assuming a determinate or indeterminate form, 
by the addition of a long @ | for the former, and, as a rule, ‘of a short 
6 5 for the latter, for instance, ties ts halal 3 dst las 
“thou sittest in thy palace on the royal throne’ (Abu’l Hasan, p. 
7, 1.9); the adjective here is crlaol badshaht, its determinate 
form being badshahia. Also wus \nneS hadena harem “the im- 
portant business’ (adj. wns): Adjectives ending in | a or 
remain unchanged. Example: yb wl Seay Ly (Sindhi wat 
=\y) ‘honest men like we’ (Nicolson, p. 1, 1. 5 from below). 
No examples are forthcoming of adjectives ending in other vowels. 

It seems, however, not to be the absolute rule to determinate 
an adjective by the addition of | a; exception to this we find 
especially in foreign words. Example: é ibe Recess Cy ays 
sae Kis; Site phate Shy} fey aS ‘ Show love to weak 
subjects, that thou mayest not be overcome by a strong enemy’ 
tNianlean n & 7 AY 
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The indeterminate form is expressed, as a rule, by affixing 4 6. 
Example: wbsod 9398 ol ‘a blind man’ (Bux, p. 116, 1. 11), 
us) on fe) asi pird are “on old man,’ go4 oo “a good man,’ 
cou pra ol ‘an ugly man.’ Adjectives ending in a long 
vowel remain unchanged when the vowel isanz. Example: wl 
Urtay ge ‘a drunken man’ (Nicolson, p. 19, 1. 5). 

When the ending is in a , the y & may be added or not. 
Example: Usjly Gwtan yeblo col a wise man said,’ ws e 
3 dun) dbned Gry ‘nobody wants an old women” <A few 
adjectives change the terminal | @ into 5 0. Examyle: he bhalo 
‘good’ (from iy, Sindhi WAY. Example: de & LSbs to ue 

; eas\ njy ‘thou art a great vezir of this kingdom’ (Nicolson, p. 
28, 1.3). ‘ ‘ 

Adjectives with a terminal s ah remain unchanged or assume 
an y 6. Example: os) 6G gay VS og SS Ne lo ‘this 
is a deed of a low and ungrateful man’ (Nicolson, p. 7, 1. 7), 
BF oo ul “a bad thing” 

These affixes have struck Lassen’s attention, without being able 
to explain their meaning; nor can Trumpp determine from the 
scanty materials at his disposal what the original signification 
of the above affixes | and 3 @ and 6 may be. They seem to be 
traceable to some Dravidian affinity. The affix anga ‘like’ appears 
to be of Baluchi origin, c.g. & ira) pir-anga ‘old,’ frem ey pir ‘an old 
man.’ The affix aga seems also to be of Baluchi source, having 
converted the Baluchi adjective termination en into ang, anga, e.g. 
ge hs ES bs Gis je ‘ many swift horses perished,’ ie S slog? 
us ze Fao ‘the sick man recovered ’ 58a Lag Udy Ladi 
sf pls “the lame donkey accomplished his journey’ (Nicolson, 
p. 16, 1. 1, 2). 

Degrees of comparison there are none in the Brahui: we find the 


same peculiarity in all the Dravidians. The adjective remains 
eee ee eee eee eee, ee, Ee, eS Bee re, Bes, g 
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to sit otill than to quarrel ’ (Bux, p. 108, 1. 6), gon wh gas 
us ai roe) wesi UG hamina ust banday na ustan’ sakht are ‘his 
heart is harder than the heart of the man’ (Bux, p. 116, 1. 1). 

You may also raise the meaning of the adjective by the use of 
the words jhe bahas ‘much, and oe bhalo ‘ great, “or the word — 
sel) siydstt ‘addition,’ eg. cP Spars jhe hes 34) LS ‘my 
sister is more beautiful then I’ (Bux, p. 129, 1. 2), ely fo 
o da styaeti shar e ‘that is better. 

The superlative i is expressed by the word a Keel or es on) 
drust, og. bpd MS ay \o da tajvis kalan shar e ‘that: plan is 


best’ (Bux, p. 86, 1. 9). 


§ 5. Tae Nunenats. 


The Brahti has words of its own for the first three numbers 
only ; the rest have been probably forgotten and eventually 
borrowed from the neighbours, especially from the Persian tongue. 
The Carprvazs are as follows: 

wl asit : 
ip one.’ 
sel ast 
al a 
ees “two. 
\\ tra 
Caw musi), 
ar three.’ 
. Lowe musi 
etc. enka, hd, tae 


Orprvat Noumeszrs. 


see muhiko or 383! avealké ‘the first.’ 
ens trat-mikd ‘the second.’ 
er musit-mtkd or epwe) mus-vtk6 ‘the third,’ 
ry yim char-vike ‘the fourth,’ etc., ete. 
Instead of heer mubiké, we find \i4 munha and Kgs minhand, 


according to Bux and Nicolson, mun or mén meaning the fore- 
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formed in a regular manner by affixing miko or viko. The terminal 
Zo seems to answer to the Dravidian agu (Caldwell, p- 251). 

The meaning ‘times’ is expressed in Brahui as in Baluchi and 
Persian by jl, for instance, aly bey lo ‘this is the first 
time,’ (Nicolson, p. 33, 1. 7), \y_j)yo dovar pa ‘ say ita second time.’ 

The subject numbered stands, after a cardinal number, as a rule, 
in the. singular, for instance, ls do ead sal ‘one hundred years’ 
(Bux, p. 115, 1. 4-5), Cedain ayy bby 13 CsV ‘L have taken 
up two asses’ burden;’ but sometimes the plural also is used. 
Example: by! (ga) o> SASS 9 5 GErde @ b> el 
oped wis > ens! olan ‘When the Sultan gives an order 
to take five eggs by force, then his soldiers will cook a fhousand 
fowls’ (Nicolson, p. 8, 1.6 from below). The verb stands in tho 
plural with the numbered subject, even when after a cardinal 
number the subject be in the singular. Example: rly SP dem 
Vl Gg de abst F chy ll gblope ‘forty thousand 
infantry extended over the plain, fifty big guns accompanied them’ 
(Nicolson, p. 98, 1. 2-5 from below). 


§ 6. PRONOUNS. 
a. Prnsonat Pronouns. 


The First Person. 


Singular. Plural. 

Nom. ust a, 2. oe nan. 
Gen. LS kana. 5 nana. 
Dat. 4 7 
a fe kane. Ls rane. 
Conjunct. Fos kan-to. PS nane-to. 
Abi. wes kane-Gn. wes nane-an. 

LS Kane-de. lei nane-ae. 
Loe 7 es 

ids oS kane-ti. we nane-fi. 


1g Lt. sing. Pi ‘were’ plur, 
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The instrumental case should be kane-at, nane-at, but Trampp 
has not met with an instance of it. 

How far 7 and Han are related to the Dravidian forms is still 
uncertain. The plural nan corresponds entirely to the Dravidian 
analogies (for instance, nam in Tamil), and we may therefore con- - 
clude, with some certainty, that there must be a Dravidian root for 
the singular as well. 

We might ask, why should not the genitive be written ne 
and nan-na? Bellew indeed writes “kana and in the plural nannd,” 
but this is not admissible. Bux declares that the final », for 
instance, in kan before the genitive affix na, should be dropped ; 
hence kand, nand would be preferable. 


The Second Person. 


Singular. Plurah, 
Nom. je ni, ‘thou.’ e num. + 
Gen. Una. "US numa. 
Dat. | anes * ume 
ne. ume. 
Ace. we” us 
ra 
Conjunct. 5 né-té. eee 6. 
june re by PX nume-to 
AbL > GL ‘ni-an. ww nume-an. 
Gls ni-ae. gh nume-de, 
Loc. =a —_ : 
Nudes net Ls mtume-fi. 


Obs.—The root ni, num (numa) is found in all the Dravidian 
languages (Caldwell, p. 519). 

In Brahtii the genitives of pronouns stand for the possESsivE 
pronouns. : 


The Third Person. 


The Brahii has no pronoun for the third person; such is the 
case in the Dravidian languages also; but, to supply this defect, it 
makes use of Demonstrative Pronouns. These are: \o da ‘this,’ 


7 ate en. ee ees See | 
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b. Tue Demonsrrative Pronouns. 


1. lo da= ‘this, 


Singular. Plural. 

Nom. lo da. eSilo dafk. 
Gen. Glo da-na. ilo dafta. 
Dat. x 

Kes usdle ‘dad-e. Lele dafte. 
Conjunct. ivlo dad-ta. SP gile dafte-to. 
Abl. whole dade-an. cfesle dafte-an. 
et ( kolo dade-ae. letlo daft-ae. 


t Susdlo dade-fi. 5 aslo dafte-fi. 
ws i 


Obs.—\s is very irregular in its inflexion, and must not be 
confounded with the Pashtu ‘a ‘this,’ but is to. be referred to the 
Dravidian demonstrative adi, which in Telugu answers to the da 
jn the formative. The demonstrative root d@@ appears in the 
adverbial formations also, for instance, usjle da-ré or oieSle 
da-nge ‘here,’ sls da-sé ‘now.’ 

To appreciate properly the inflexion of the oblique cases of the 
singular (with the exteption of the genitive), it is necessary to 
assume that dad is the root, the final d of which is changed into 
the cerebral ¢ or r; and, indeed, such cerebral d-is to be found in 
the Telugu word radu “he. The plural form daf-k would show 
that there existe a singular in daf or dav; these final letters, how- 
ever (f and v), may be used by way ofeuphony. — 

‘We also find that the Brahui adopts the Persian particle ra ham 
‘that very,’ as a preposition to the demonstrative pronoun {J , and 
says \azn handa. Example: SL sh phd oo toes 51 
3 \uloks ‘if that matter is so, speak, that I may now go’; handad-to 
baram été ‘marry me to this man’ (Leech, p. 15, 1. 5 from below). 

The use of ° in connection with the demonstrative pronoun has 
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2. 3 6= ‘it, the same.’ 


This occupies a middle place between the demonstrative pronoun 
da and 2, and corresponds to the Dravidian u ‘it,’ Latin ‘is, 


. Singular. Plural. 

. Nom. 3h 6 LS,! ofk. 
Gen. igh on-a. lay) afta. 
Dat. . hfe 
ae : sey} ad-0. ces) afte. 
Conjunct. gag! od-t0. 3 ss Ofte-to. 
Abl. auld! od-an. w0s,! oft-an. 


Glos) od-ae. 


Loc, | 


Lsesey! ode-ti. 


Ski! Oft-ae. 


Sis) ofte-ti. 


N.B.—Occasionally the forms s5y) Gde, .s39\ ore, whis! 6r-dn, 


are used instead of the above. 


In the singular number the postpositions, beginning with a 
consonant, are simply added to the form dd, od, dr. Example: 
Lega fle SH) ks 3 fle lo iso) s5u5 ‘Zubaidah saw 
her in this condition, upon which she wept much for him’ (Nicol- 


son, Abu’l Hasan, p. 19, 1. 6-9). 


The compound form 42 hamd is inflected in the same manner as 

the simple demonstrative, and is in frequent use. Example: 
: 2 ‘ bh aa 

wy 58 was Shs 5) yan “thus he spent his life contentedly’ 


(Abu’l Hasan, p._2, 1. 2). 


3. ost é. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. usl a Sa! fh. 
Gen,” Ly} ena. lal afta. 
a ah aa ais! af 
ren say! éd-e. Su! efte. 
Conjunct, gi a! edt. P pk) efte-to. 
Abl. iu) ed-dn. weil etan. 


eee, ( ghoul ed-ae, 


Goal oft-ae. 
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The composite form _ 42 ham-é is in frequent use. Instead of 
csi ede, we often find shu! éde and ash. ére, etc. Example: 
a ost & eo i) S 96358 wie! “ask that man whether 
this horse is yours or not?’ 4, if se Nace 4 he) tat Khoda 
mehrbani karve ‘God will have mercy on him.’ In the locative 
case we moet with the form Ye a hamé fi, as LK oF te uh 
hame ft yark marth “he will be drowned in it.’ 

These demonstratives are completely inflected only when they 
stand independently »)\ key) he pli Sinn hamefak 
tamam kharabo arek arér ‘those are very bad men (husbands)’ 
(Bux. p. 50, 1.9); yes Visca us! AP ey) ‘I saw no 
fault in them’ (Nicolson, p. 3, 1. 6). But when the demonstratives 
refer to a noun, they are looked upon as adjectives, and are 
not inflected, e.g. 2)) Kaw Chita ye Ny da mochirth bining 
na arér ‘these shoes are there to put on’; ag GES an lo 
A] i this is that man’s mother’ (Bux, p. 96, 1. 6); ee Jer os 
sy) al $2 ‘are the fish in this river very large’ (Bux, 
p. 52, 1. 1 from below). 


c. The Reflective Pronoun. 


Immediately on the personal pronouns follows the reflective 
pronoun urd din or ty tinat: the latter is used in the 
nominative only, while all the case-affixes are connected with 
we. In the Dravidian languages this occurs as tan or tan, and is 
there inflected in a regular form. 

The form Qy3 or 22,5 tn or ténat has no plural, the number 
being expressed either by another pronoun or by a verb. 


Singular and Plural. 


Nom. el ten, E34) tena, “ self.’ 
Gen. Los tena. 
Dat. } roe 
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Conjunct. 53 yd tén-t6. 
Abl. ws ten-an. 
Gas tent-ae. 


Loe. BF sein AES 
ius tn-f. 


The locative seems irregular. It should stand loi ten-ae; 
but Nicolson gives the following example : \p leat 3 0 téntae 
hira ‘ho looked upon himself.’ 

An example of how ,.,43 is used in the plural form is given by 
Nicolson : ot Sor 800 ad gf Sly (ai nano bahanah-to tens 
murdah jor kin “we shall by simulation make ourselves dead’ 
(Abu’l-Hasan, p. 18, 1. 2). 

we is used in the same manner as ogc in Persian, because 
it expresses not merely the meaning, ‘ sclf,? in the nominative 
(Example: _§ GJ 5S La5 UwS > “let every man look out 
for himself,’ Bux, p. 90, 1. 9), but in the other cases represents 
the pronoun referring to the subject of the sentence. Example: 
Lak? 43 Ged LIS 1 0 hale ten to tikha ‘he took the stone to him- 
self’ (Nicolson, p. 9, 1. 6 from the bottom). 

The genitive iJ represents in Brahii the possessive also, since 
it has to follow the subject to which it refers, like the Persian 
ogc following after a noun. Examples: Kom UG pe Lo o os} 
Vee slog i ‘I shall not put thee again, in the place of 
a friend,’ etc. (Nicolson, Abu’l-Hasan, p. 14, 1. 3 from below), 3s 
‘uss eh GF \js. lg ‘ Afterwards he gave the order to his 
treasurer ’ (Nicolson, Abu’l Hasan, p. 20, 1. 5). 


a. Interrogative Pronouns. 


1. The interrogative pronoun 30 dér ‘who,’ refers to living 
subjects only. It has no plural, and therefore the idea of 
plurality has to be gathered from the context. It is used as a 
substantive noun only. 
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Singular and Plural. 
Nom. pe der. 
Gen. Go dinna. 


Dat. : sa 
ree. 
Ace. a ie 


Conjunct. gs 20 dir-to. 


Abl. wl? dér-an.* 
a | She at 
eo 220 dér-fi. 


‘Der is of Dravidian origin. Caldwell, at p. 317, mentions yér, 
and with a transition from yé in dé and dar. 

For the genitive case we must ‘suppose the -existence of 
din, which has been formed by adding the formative m to de. 
There is a corresponding form dane ‘what, in the Tulu.? 
Example: (ayo (ni dér-us ‘who are you?’ so Sle le da 
mak dir-6 ‘who are these boys?’ ibe \y\ So da ura dinnd-o 
“whose house is this ? ’ Tdiomatically we may say, 3 me enh 
nd pin der-ae ‘what is your name ?” (Bux, p. 56, 1. 4), because the 
word name refcrs to a person: on the other hand, .y Git to 

:i\ da shahar na pin antase ‘ what is the name of this town ?’ 
(Bux, p. 58, 1.9 from below). Here inquiry is made for the name 
of a thing. : 

2. wes\ and 2h ant or hané refers to inanimate subjects only, 
whether nouns or adjectives, and is not inflected, 6.9. ee ee G 
na kukm ant-se (ant-ase) ‘what is your command?’ (Bux, p. 54, 
1. 8), yagi Gal ni ant kunds ‘what wilt thou eat?” (ibid. 1. 4), 
(eS wus el wet ant karem kisa ‘what business are you. 
doing?’ (Bux, p. 56, 1. 15). To emphasize the question “ what 
kind,’ the word vl as ‘a,an’ may be affixed to the noun, eg. 

: 18 elas Gl Lap hame ant gunah-as karént ‘ what crime has 
he committed?’ (Bux, p. 56, 1. 7). 


+} Below cives the case a8 déryan, which according to Trumpp is incorrect. ; 
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NB. corresponds to the Tamil enda, which, according to 
Caldwell, is an adjective interrogative by changing e into a. 

The Brahti form BI anta-e ‘why?’ should be noticed here, 
6.9- dattaeeS py Ee \anta-e raham kapésd “why do you not show 
mercy ?’ (Nicolson, p. 19, 1.6). This seems to correspond to thé 
Tamil ennamay (Caldwell, p. 321), which is formed in a similar 
manner. 

3. ‘Fh ard, both in meaning and in uee, is the same as WI, eg. 
a \\ ih 3 a0 ara dra-aé ‘what House is that?’ (Bux, p. 62, 1. 6), 
als sds! ed, Vi ug ne Gra vakt aodé khanas ‘at what time 
sawest thou him ?’ (Bux, p. 64, 1. 2). 

The etymology of |,| is doubtful; perhaps it is related to the 
Telugu é/d (Caldwell, p. 327). 

If Kai! or |) follow the relative pronoun 4 kah, then these 
interrogatives become demonstrative pronouns, / that which,’ e.g. 
SY ES east al SF eer 35 0 GUN Las SS» 
“he who takes away his hand from his head, speaks that which 
comes into his heart’ (Nicolson, p. 1, Il. 3-4). Should, moreover, 
uw “a, an’ be added to i! or |,!, then the meaning is ‘ what- 
ever, eg. 5)! ll U las ACS gee éS (anil ‘whatever a 
man does, proceeds from God,’ (Bux, p. 184, 1. 1). 

Sauiss' ant-ase-kih (this is written mostly in this form) signifies 
“because that,’ ‘for that,’ literally, ‘ what is it that,’ eg. Saori 
ws fos. iy S ost & as “because that, which I have done, 
God has done’ (Bux, p. 134, 1. 5 from below). 


e. Relative Pronoun. 


In conformity with the true Dravidian dialects, the Brahii 
possesses no real relative pronoun. From its neighbour, the 
Baluchi, it borrows aS kh to represent the relative pronoun, 
which is used entirely in the same manner as in the Balichi, 
and in the Persian languages; the case and the number, 
which, as a matter of course, should belong to the relative, are 


4aken un bv a real nrononn. Tf the relahve locically aneaking 
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stand in the nominative case: then, the pronoun just alluded to 
is’left out, the same happens as to its accusative case also, ¢.g- 
ais Cy AG gato by pl Seay b las S CSiqad 
“Such as are God-fearing men do not vex the hearts of their 
enemies’ (Nicolson, p. 18, 1. 2 from below), o w5oy) oS eu oo 
cd ph Sas ligh ye Us! So ies yA ‘That man to 
whom sleep is better than waking, his diath is better than his 
life’ (Nicolson, p. 6, 1. 2 from below). 

aS by itsclf is sufficient to express this relation, especially when 
jt refers to quality, quantity, time, or place, e.g. U3 yy a& wd 
Ui oy ‘as you speak, so will you hear’ (Bux, p. 106, 1. 17), 
Casi sl Vi yg only S dy ad ‘at that time when the 
ascetic returned to his house’ (Nicolson, p. 14, 1. 5 from below). 


fi Indefinite and Adjective Pronouns 
are the following, in alphabetical order : 
ine ao (hakhah) ‘what number’ (how many ?) 
el asasi ‘ every.’ 
a! asi ‘one.’ 
yl sl as-el6 ‘this one, that one.’ 
el a-gadr ‘so much’ (Brahii and Arab). 
(48) 41 amar (hamar) ‘ what kind ?? ; 
C5) hun ‘of that kind.’ 
yl ele ‘ another.’ 
(ile) jk bas (has) ‘much’ (Baluchi). 
we pen ‘another.’ 
us e ay pon hech kas ‘not another’ (Brah.-Bal.). 
ES Cegi tamakak ‘both’ 
eet oe ten pa-ten ‘ with one another’ (Brah.-Bal.). 
tenis dakhah ‘so much.’ 
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Cne5d drust ‘all, every’ (Baltichi). 
(p29) gph dahun, dihiin ‘on this manner, such.’ 
US kas 
US has-as 
JS kul ‘all’ (Arab-Bal.) 
gira 
cls girds 
Bagse miehhit eb 
Ze a little, | 
ute” machhi 
we man 
QDhine  man-tak 
7s har “every one’ (Pers.-Bal.) 
Gayle har-asit ‘every one’ (Pers.-Bal.) 


‘ somebody.’ 


. something.’ 


“a few, some.’ 


we» har-pin ‘every other’ (Brah.-Bal.) 
hog jp har-tamak 
lesi,> har-taman > ‘both’ (Brah,-Bal.) 
agi» har-tumakak 
gop har-do 
lear har-damak 
US ;>  har-kas ‘every person’ (Pers.-Bal.) 
Sh gad hamokhah “exactly the same.’ 


‘both’ (Pers.-Bal.) 


Jos gad hamé-qdr “so much in quantity.’ 
wd haman “such, of that kind.’ 
ery hamohun 


werd hamehun 
wd handun, 


“of that kind.’ 


‘of this kind.’ 
hanun 


urd 
e hech ‘ something’ (Pers.-Bal.) 
\s héch-ra ‘a little’ (Bal.-Sindhi.) 
cS ct? hach-kas ‘somebody ’ (Pers.-Bal.) 
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N.B.—1. The subject, following on as! akhah ‘what number?’ 
always stands in the singular, whilst the verb connected with 
it we find in the plural number, e.g. I ple goy ash 
akhah banday (masc. sing.) hasir dsur (pl.) ‘what number of 
persons were present ?’ (Bux, p. 64, 1. 7). 

2. oe ey ten paten (literally, “self with self’) ‘with each 
other, between each other,’ e.g. pl ee et we Udy? \i\ 
ard dervish tin patin dosti takhasur ‘two dervishes made friendship 
with cach other’ (Nicolson, p. 22, 1.1). There are examples, 
also, where ot oe tin patin occurs as one word, and the locative 
affix _ is added to it, e.g. al epee cH we ot | Sine 
hamefak tenpaten-tt mussat vakaf deur “They were formerly ac- 
quainted (with each other) ’ (Bux, p. 110, last line). 

8. ri amar ‘what kind of’ takes a final , 6, if used in the form 
of an adjective, because the subject about which the inquiry is 
made is naturally undetermined, e.g. a) subs 3,41 amr kitabak 
Grir 2 ‘what kind of books are they ?’ (Bux, p. 52, 1. 18), $y) to 

a ple‘ What kind of animal is that?’ (Bux, p. 54, 1, 8). 
Yet the following sentence occurs also : 34) core U na 


tabiat amar-aé ‘How is your health?’ (is, 5 p- 54, 1. 9). 

4, Regarding LS Gags tamakak or Negi > (Shaya) 
hartumak ‘both,’ it is to be noticed that, the onding ak is the 
regular termination of the nominative plural, which in the oblique 
cases is transformed into dt, e.g. face 5) “plyyo,a ri 

‘Between you two what fighting is there?’ (Bux, p. 58, lL. 8), 
an ESN S45 Lao to LS Lagi m Kacheo Cyt garth dolatmand 
hartomakak da dunia nokrak arer ‘the poor (and) rich both are- 
servants, of this world’ (Nicolson, p. 5, 1.1), wp ESEa 

EE pe yy \aiCvgi hanak hirak tomakatian dir kahaskunt “go, 
see which of both (them) is dead’ (Nicolson, Abu’l Hasan, p. at, 
1. 8). 

5. Ww gira ‘ something,’ is used both as a substantive noun and 
as an adjective. In the substantive form it means & ‘thing,’ and 
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da giratide girds sang are ‘on these goods is there any discount?’ 
(Bux, p. 58, 1. 4); at BS oS ‘will you say something to 
me?’ (Bux, p. 54, 1. 16); 7) wast We gaa ‘is there any news 
to-day ?’ (Bux, p. 60, 1. 16). 

6. 2S1EE4 mant-ak ‘a few, some,’ is, according to its form, a 
plural, ¢.g. S435 lita Cady gad AAs wis CS \tve ‘after a 
few years had passed, I came at the same time from Damascus’ 
(Nicolson, p. 20, 1, 2 from below). 

q. ws kas, ge hech, and their compounds are, as a rule, used 
only in a negative or interrogative sentence, in the same manner as 
in the Balichi and Persian. 

8. Correlatives are formed by adding the relative pronoun 4S to 
the interrogative adjective of quality or quantity, in consequence 
of which it obtains the power of a demonstrative pronoun, being 
a correlative in an adjectival form, answering the question. ; 


aslo— 0 adi 
a5 pa — 4&5 } ‘as much—so much.’ 
i ps — SST 
yk — oS dS 
ws 8 wy 
0g. usd AA ga Solgar af 25 hakha ke khahak hamokha attas ‘as 
much as he wishes, so much you may give’ (Bux, p. 90, 1. 4); 
3 voSls wd 49% Olen! S 248 hamon he astad mara-e, 


‘ , 
as—s0. 


hamon shagirdan marér ‘as the teacher, so will the pupils be’ (Bux, 
p. 102, 1. 11). 


§ 7. THE VERB. 


The Brahvi language has only one conjugation, which, in accord- 
ance with the general type of the Dravidian languages, is inflected 
sin a regular manner by agglutination. It differs, nevertheless, 
from the more cultivated of the Dravidians, as, for instance, from 
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owing probably to the influence of the neighbouring language, the 
Balichi, 

As regards the form, there is no difference between transitive 
and intransitive verbs; both are inflected in the same manner; 
and so is the causative verb, which in the Brahii was developed 
in accordance with the analogy of the Dravidian idioms. 

The Brahti has an active as well as a passive form, although the 
latter seems to be seldom used. 

But the special mark, which characterizes the Brahii as a 
Dravidian tongue, is the existence of the negative form, which 
runs through all the tenses, The negative is formed by adding 
the negation to.the verbal root, before the personal inflection. 

The Brabii has no moods, except the imperative—we find no 
subjunctive, no optative, no conditional. The manner in which 
these are expressed we shall notice further on. The development 
of the participles is likewise very meagre. 


§ 8. Tue Acnive, Arrmaative For or tae Vers. 


All the tenses in the Brahii language are divided into— 
I. Such as are composed with the infinitive, and 
II. Such as are composed with the past participle. 


_ 1. Zenses which are composed with the Infinitive and the Verbal Root. 


The infinitive of all the Brahdi verbs ends in ing, eg. WKass 
bin-ing ‘to hear,’ Kp hin-ing ‘ to go’ 

The infinitive is a verbal noun, and can therefore be declined 
like any other noun, ¢.g. uss) sol! u WKep slay, int vilay-tas 
na aradah are ‘is it your wish to go to Europe?’ (Bux. p. 58, |. 7). 
This ending of the infinitive corresponds to the Tamil infinitive 
g-¢, with a nasal pronunciation 2g, with which the affix nget 
should be compared (Caldwell, pp. 425, 434). By dropping the 
terminal syllable img, we obtain not merely the root, but also the 
second person of the imperative, ¢.g. why bin-ing ‘to hear,’ ..5? 


Ae ee a! Te es \ Re Se ener ONE, ak. ee rs ey 
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The second person plural of the imperative is formed by using 
the terminal 4) 53, e.g. 3 bin-ba ‘hear ye,’ pos kun-bo ‘ eat ye.’ 

There are a great number of verbs, which, as in the new-Persian, 
form their imperative in an irregular manner, since they do not 
derive it from the root inherent,in the infinitive, but substitute a 
different verbal root for it; eg Kas tin-ing ‘to give,’ imper. 
cen ete; Kaze hin-tng ‘to see,’ imper. b hir ‘ sec,’ from Kip 
hir-ing, which is also in use. 

Asa rule, verbs whose root in the infinitive ends in x, change 
it in the imperative into r, and now and then the syllable ak is 
added, being an affix which seems to emphasize the imperative, 
e.g. Kun’ man-ing ‘to be,’ Imp. > mar “be thou’; R35 
dan-ing ‘to take away,’ Imp. E53 darak? ; WKS han-ing ‘to do,’ 
Imp. 255s ké-rak ; (a os ban-ing ‘to come,’ Imp. Ls bdrak ; 
wKinr Khan-ing ‘to see,’ Imp. Lk khdn-ak; Kass bineing ‘to 
hear,’ Imp. .) or aaa) bin-ak. 

Other imperatives drop the terminal consonants of the root of 
the infinitive, e.g. Kail pan-ing ‘to say, Imp. y pa; or they 
add th to it, eg. Ks tal-ing ‘to sit,’ Imp. yi tal-th ; 
es Ae khal-ing ‘to strike,’ Imp. ahs khal-th ; wKbe hal-ing 
“to take,’ Imp. ¢2Lp hal-th. 

Others, again, retain in the impcrative the same root as in the 
infinitive, e.g. Kim char-ing ‘to peregrinate,’ Imp. are 
charing, Sindhi THT; 3 tar-ing ‘to spin,’ Imp. WK 
taring ; a ony ras-ing “to arrive,’ Imp. Kun rasing (Sindhi 
LAY, Porsian Xow) rasidan). 

The affix ak is dropped bofore the plural termination 66, e.g. 
hin-ak, plur. hin-b0. 

If the Imperative ends in _y r or 45. khe, these letters are also 
dropped before the plural termination be, e.g. Ls bdr-ak, pl. cs] 
bd-b5; S$ kar ‘do,’ S dba; ¢\S shay ‘putdown,’pl. pl sha-bo, ete. 

Th will likewise, like ak, be dropped in all plural cases, e.g., 
gis khal-th ‘strike,’ plur. pac khal-bo. There are, however, 


\ darak 253; the aceent is Dr. Trumpp’s, as it is, in ai the instances, 
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exceptions, e.g. gay spo G oStoda gud na dére palth-bo ‘ wring 
the water from the clothes’ (Bux, p. 80,1.19). The same happens 
with the final vowel, e.g. el ate ‘ give,’ plur. 9-2) et-ba. 

These peculiarities of the Brahii imperative require further 
elucidation, when more matcrial is placed at our disposal. 

From the énjinitive the continuous present! is formed by adding 
to the present tense of the substantive verb <4)! -ut, the post- 
position oe fi ‘in,’ thus: ah Ae hit tikhing-fi ut, literally, 
‘Lam placing.’ This, however, can hardly be called a tense, a8, 
in fact, it is a complete sentence, in which the infinitive takes the 
place of a noun, with a case-affix added thereto. Similar formations 
are to be found in the Balachi, whence they were borrowed by the 
Brahai. 


From the VERBAL Roor oF THE mpERATIVS, after dropping the 
emphasized terminal ak and th, are formed : 

a. Tho indefinite (simple) present tense (the aorist of English 
grammar) defining the time in a general way, and may therefore 
be used in the subjunctive, potential, and optative mood. 

The verb substantive c2»\ uf is added to the root, but its pro- 
nunciation becomes soft. Moreover, the terminal ¢ (wf) changes 
into », but only in the present tense (both definite and indefinite) ; 
jn the future, in the preterite, and in the perfect tenses, the 
t (of ut) is retained. In the third person plural, the personal 
termination r is strongly accentuated, whilst in the substantive 
verb the r is dropped. 

The following are the terminations of the indefinite present tense. 
It should, however, be observed here that the Brahui verbs use no 
personal pronouns, except when emphasis is to be placed on a 
special person. Bux uses the personal pronouns, as in English. 


Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. tv (ep) tn (en) 
2 ,, 8 (es) tre (re) 


38 oo» 6 ar (er) 
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If the root ends in a long vowel, the ¢ (above) is dropped, e.g. 
3 pa-(i)o ‘I may say,’ plur. oe pa-n ‘we may say” Thee of the 
8rd persorf singular, however, remains, e.g. 4 (or (3b) pa-o “he 
may say.’ The accent falls on the root; therefore, the personal : 
endings are not sounded, e.g. i tikh-iv ‘I may place.’ 

b. The definite present tense is formed from the indefinite present 
tense by adding an a ‘to the first and second persons singular, and 
likewise to the first and third persons plural. The third person 
singular takes a terminal &, whilst the second person plural re- 
mains the same as in the indefinite form. 


Singular. Plurat. 
1 Pers. iv-a (eva). tn-a (ena). 
2 4, tea (esa). “tr-e (ere). 
& 4, ok tr-a (era). 


N.B.—To avoid confusion, which is noticed in the writings of 
Nicolson, Leech, Bux, and Bellew, not to mention Finzi, Dr. 
Trumpp proposes that the terminal a of the conjugations be desig- 
nated by the aspirate 3, instead of the |, or the diacritical ’ fath, 
because this terminal » is not pronounced. 


ce. The Simple Future Tense 


is formed by adding the terminal 6 to the verbal root, and also the 
verb substantiye, which drops its vowel sound, except in the ard 
person singular. Therefore: 


Singular, Plural, 
1 Pers. 6-t. 6-n. 
2 ,, 6-8 o-re. 
3.4, «O-e. o-r. 


From the imperative _.2:| ete, the future will be formed thus: 
CEgun\ ét-o-t ‘I shall give* From present indefinite ns asl 2 kav 
“I may go,’ the future will be ,$ cs! t ho-t, ete. 

The Brahti 3 is derived from the Dravidian by changes 
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d. The Compound Future. 


Is formed by adding to the formative of the future ending 6, the 
past tense of the substantive verb, viz. %21 ete., and dropping, 
as in the simple future, the a. In the 3rd person singular the pre- 
terite of the substantive verb will be sas ( = agas), instead of the usual 
form of asak or as. The personal terminations therefore are these : 


Singular. Plural. 
1 Person: 6-sut. d-sun, 
2 a 6-8ua. 6-sure. 
3 sy 6-808. 6-sur. 


N.B.—Buz, Bellew, Leech, and particularly the Italian Finzi, 
have entirely misteken the composition of this tense. 


Il. Tenses compounded with the Past Participle. 


The real difficulty in studying the verbs commences with the 
formation of the past tenses, all of which proceed from the past 
participle. The usual way of forming the past participle is by 
adding @ or é to the verbal root, e.g. WKx* tikh-ing, past. participle 
(xt tikka; Kasi tam-ing ‘to fall,’ past participle ai tam-a; 
Ring thar-ing ‘to cut,’ past participle 534i thar-é. 

If the verbal root end in W4 f, the past participle terminates 
with very few exceptions in €; eg. as es) taf-ing, past participle 
ea taf-z. 

Some past participles end in a consonant, changing at the same 
time their infinitive verbal root, like the following: 


WKu3 ban-ing ‘to come,’ past participle (wf bas. 


Kay bin-ing ‘to hear,’ a i . why bing. 
WKS  khal-ing ‘to strike,’ » on ALS. ball, 
Khia dan-ing ‘to take away,’ ,, » — yodar, 5 ,ddar-é. 


Other verbs retain the infinitive entirely, and form the past 
participle by simply adding to it the letter | ad; eg. WK ) 
char-ing ‘to wander,’ past participle G } =~ charing-d ; a 5 
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It is important to note here that the past participles, be they 
formed by transitive or intransitive verbs, have an active meaning 
and never @ passive one, ¢.9. iss khalk means ‘one that has 
struck,’ and not ‘one that was struck.’ This is quite contrary to 
what we find in the Baluchi, and in the North Indian languages. 

__- The following is the formation of those tenses which are effected 
by composition with the past participle : 
1. The Simple Past Tense. ‘ 

The present tense of the substantive verb is added to the past 
participle ; the 3rd person of the singular, however, has no suck 
an addition, yet ak (-*) may be added, especially if the previous 
syllable end in a vowel. 

If the past participle end in a consonant, the personal termina- 
tions are added unchanged, except that in the third person plural 
we find ur used instead of 6. 

The following is the form: 

Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers, 2S cs! khdlk-ut? ‘I struck,’ ete. ws wy hdlk-un. 


2, hE S bhdlh-ne 5k pi Rhdlhure. 


; ESE gh idk RA SI ddlh-ur. 
"(SLs | halk-ak gS SN pndlte<. 


If the past participle end in a vowel, the initial vowels of the 
substantive verb are dropped, e.g. : 


Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. obs sl khand-t “I saw,’ ete. hs wy Khand-n. 
2, Wks (3 khand-s esl pi khand-re, 
lia ,\ khana 
Se rere 7 
3, Las. £63) Rhand-r. 
: hs (gh Khana-k as 


The same happens if the past participle end in é. In the 8rd 
person plural we always find the personal termination in -r if the 
past participle end in a vowel. 


1 The practeritum of Dr. Trumpp. 
2 khdik-ut- See footnote. pave 33. The transliteration of the personal 
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N.B.—Bellew, Leech, and Finzi have entirely misunderstood 
this tense, and mixed it up with the imperfect. 

3. As the present definite is formed from the present indefinite, 
by the addition of a: in like manner is the imperfect from the 
simple past. It is evident, therefore, that this terminal a must 
be a sign of something definite and permanent. To the third 
person singular there must invariably be added the personal 
termination ak (-i), to distinguish it from the simple past, to which, 
therefore, is added the @ of the imperfect. The second person 
plural does not take up the a, and is therefore in appearance 
identical with the 2nd person plural of the simple past. The follow- 
ing is the scheme of the personal terminations of the imperfect. 
It should be noted, however, that the @ at the end, be it written 
with | alif, + hamsa, or - fateh, is always mute. 


Singular. Plural. 

1 Pers. f-a na 

2 4, &a re 
ak-a 

7 ee r-0 


N.B.—Bellew, Leech, and Finzi are mistaken about the tense. 
c. The Pluperfect 

is formed by adding to the past participle the imperfect of the sub- 
stantive verb, namely | asuf, and if the past participle end in 
a vowel, then the initial vowel of the verb substantive is dropped. 
In the third person singular the verb substantive becomes sal 
asa-s instead of asak; and if the past participle terminates in a, then 
as only is assumed for the sake of euphony. 

The scheme of the pluperfect : 


Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. asuf, -sut. asun, -8un. 
2 4, aeus, -sus. asure, -8ure. 
3,  asas, -saz, as. asur, -sur (sur, 30). 


N.B.—Bellew and Leech have mistaken this tense for the 
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ad. The Formation of the Perfect 


is peculiar, un being added to the past participle if it end in a 

consonant; if in a vowel, merely the letter -v. To the past participle 

thus formed, is added the verb substantive in its present tense. 
The scheme of the perfect is then: 


Singular, Plural. 
1 Pers. un-uf, -n-ut. un-un, -n-un. ‘ 
2 4, un-us, -n-us8. un-ure, -n-ure. 
3, Une, -n-é. un-d, -n-6. 


N.B.—This formation of participle is entirely of Dravidian 
character, because even in the Tamil (Caldwell, p. 393) we find 
#-in as the sign of the past. Originally, therefore, the terminal 
un was nothing but a past participle; but as the Brahui has 
developed other forms for its past participle, it uses this old form 
for the perfect tense. 

The following is the formation of all the tenses of the affirmative . 
verb in the active voice. 


Infinitive : Kes khan-ing ‘to see.?* 
Imperative: 2nd Person Sing. 4 Khan or LS&A. khdn-ak ‘see thou.’ 
2nd Person Plur. pare khan-bo ‘ see ye.” 


A, Tenses composed with the Infinitive and the Verbal Root. 


a. Wirn THE INFINITIVE. 


1. Present continuous (2 or aorist). 


ri Singular. 
1 Pers. | ees khaning-{1 ut ‘I am seeing’ 
2, ul ears khaning-ti us. ete. 
3 4 re oes khaning-ti @. 
Plural. 


1 Pers. wl dhe khaning-ft un. 
2 5; oi hes khaning-ti ure. 
8, 3 a hs khaning-fi ur, 6. 
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6. Wire tee Versat Roor. 


2. Present indefinite or Potential. 


Singular. g Plural. 
1 Pers. gach thdn-iv ‘I may seo.” ph hdn-in. 
2, sh khdn-is, sph Khdneire, 
8, gh Kidn-e. ph Bidnir. 


3. Present definite. 
Singular. Plural. 
L Pers, 3908" Khdn-tva ‘I sce? ain Khdn-ina. 


2, durch Khdn-isa. ws od khdn-ire. 
ed ' - 
3, CRS khdn-th. 535 khdn-tra.? 
4. Simple Future. 
Singular. Plural. 

1, Pers, Gps khano-¢° ‘T chall see.’ opt khano-n. 
2. 4,  ugash khand-a. . ps khand-ré. 
S505) fy. khand-e. ope khano-r. 


5. Compound Future. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. pas. khané-sut ‘T shall have seen.’ oat khand-sun. 


2 ee khano-sus LSyorgads khand-suré. 
PE Od oc 5 yp gc 
3 spe khand-sas poy khand-sur. 


B. Tenses composed with the participle of the. Preterite. 
6. The Simple Past Tense. 


a, Ending in a Consonant. 


Singular. Fi Plural, 
LPors, dls ghdlh-ut ‘I struck’ SS khdlk-un. 
‘2 dl - 
2, Ss khdlk-us oss khdlk-ure. 
: ESS balk NS bhdlh-ur. 
7 (E88. khdlh-ak gS ghdih-o. 


1 khAn-tv, khKAlk-ut etc., the accent is Dr. Trumpp’s. See footnote, p. 33. 
2 We find also written Ngee khdn-eva and pronounced accordingly. Bux, 


fe One eRe | SRE, NOM tee 
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B. Ending in a Vowel. 


Singular. Plural. 
1Pers, ls khand-¢ ‘Isaw,) bs khana-n 
2 4, wha khana-s esos Khana-re. 
* Las khan 
3, i Mick khand-r. 
ks bhand-k Zs 
7. The Imperfeot. . 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers, Sls khand-t-a. Ql khan-d-n-a. 
Di G5 bulac khand-s-a. Ss. has. khand-re. 
8 ,, Sb khand-ka. als khand-ra. 
8. Pluperfect. 
a, Ending in a Consonant. 
Singular. Plural. 


1 Pers. Sls Khalk-aaut ‘Thad struck.” 2h Khalk-aun, 
2: 5; vids khalk-asus 5 ts khalk-deuré, 
8, cued Khalk-asas PSS Khalk-asur. 


8. Ending in a Vowel. 


Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. Batlecs Khand-sut. poled khand-sun. 
2 4, owl Khand-aus. sul Khand-euré. 


3 4, walks Khana-sas. (ps khand-sur. 


9. Perfect. 


a. Ending in a Consonant. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. es. khalk-un-ut ‘I have struck.’ ces khalk-un-un. 
2S) ile khalk-un-us spNis. khalk-an-ure. 


Fes ee 
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B. Ending in a Vowel. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. Husk khand-n-ut ‘I have seen.’ wks khand-n-un. 
2 2 
2 4, Gawhs Khand-n-us spl Khand-n-ure. 
3B, pbs Hana-n-e pls khand-n-o. 
_ From the verbal root two verbal nouns are derived: the one is 
the participle present declinable, and the other is the indeclinable 
gerund of the present. In those verbs where the imperative ends 
in ak, or where fh was added to the root, which addition seems, 
likewise, to denote an emphasis, these terminals must be dropped. 

The declinable present participle is formed by adding 6% (some- 
times 6k-d, ok-6) to the verbal root, e.g. Sync khan-ok ‘ seeing,’ 
from WKS. khan-ing ‘to see ; > KaS kan-ing (imperative kar), 
ys kar-ok * doing ;’ a5 tal-ing (imper. ays tal-th), yi 
tal-ok “sitting ;” Rls khal-ing (imper. els khal-th) cis 
khal-ck ‘ striking” Examples : ey si ei) Vio & gy ‘A 
man who will sit in that house ;’ os Gas ead Cul sp rer) 
“One day the preacher said’ (Bux, p. 127, 1. 20); (ws! ey wl 
slaol U ole fo S75 GIB bs Gy GES b ee 
se RUS sail y coe able sl Loo 5,21 “He saw a man sitting 
under a tree and asked him what like is the king of this country, 
is he a tyrant or is he just ?’ (Bux, p. 126, 1. 14). 

The second participle of the present, or rather, the inde- 
clinable gerund, is formed by adding to the verbal root the 
affixes esa or tsa. Bux, at page 15, says that the affix is 
fuer) se. The terminal ¢ seems identical with af. Example: 

Gg LNs Ue Ga Sey per Fo Sg esl. 
dauehs goles dud S ahs we duals dyed ee Lg ds, Ly 

ey es Los diy calles} ‘ Because on the morrow, in the 
sate at the time when some horsemen of the Mogul came 
galloping on their horses towards Singarh, and making a noise, 
beating the drums, swinging their swords, arrived near the fort’ 
(Nicolson, page 33, 1. 1-3); law (olaige UV sas) dudgd daw S thd 
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§ 9. Tuk Acrrve Necarive Form or toe Vers. 

The special characteristic by which the Brahii becomes stamped 
as a Dravido-Turanian language is the negative form of its verb. 
It is formed by adding the negative affix to the verbal root and 
then inflecting the personal terminations in the usual manner. . 

The Brahii, moreover, has this peculiarity that it possesses two 
negative affixes, namely, one for those tenses which are formed by 
the past participle, and another for those compounded with the 
verbal root. 

N.B.—The observations made on this point by Bellew, Leech, 
and Finzi are wrong. 


A. Tenses Compounded with the Negative Form of the Verbal 
Root. 
The infinitive seems to be absent, being considered as a noun. 
The imperative mood and the tenses of the present, future, and 
of the futurum exactum, take up the syllable ya, The negative, 
respectively prohibitive form of the imperative mood, stands there- 
fore thus; 


2nd person singular a pa. 2nd person plural » po. 
Example: sing. rare khdn-pa ‘see not!’ plur. pues khén-pa-b6. 

If in the imperative, the root end in r or Fd (y), then the 
terminal is dropped, eg. Ss kar ‘do thou,’ prohibitive as ka-pa' 
(instead of kar-pa), plural gS kd-pa-bo ; gs shay “pour in,’ 
prohibitive 4) \s sha-pa. 

If p is placed between two vowels, it is often changed into f, e.g. 
aS bd-fa ‘come not? ( C1 “come’), dhe md-fa ‘be not,’ instead of 
dy y* mar-po. 

The imperative affixes ak and th are always dropped before the 
nogative, e.g. GJ, ddr-ak ‘take,’ prohibitive ao dé-pa; ils 
khal-th ‘ strike,’ prohibitive als. khél-pa. 

In many verbs an ¢ is placed before the negative affix, e.g. uo 
e.g. bie ‘ boil,’ prohibitive om) bisd-pa; 9 bin ‘hear,’ prohib. 
dunes Bind-pa: gih.5 tal-th ‘sit.’ prohibitive dule3 tale-va. 
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Some are quite irregular, e.g. a éte ‘give’ (from Ki), 
prohibitive 425 ti-fa. 
’ The inflection of the present indefinite is as follows : 


Singular. . Plural. 
1 Pers. pa-r pan 
2 4, pris (-es) p-tre (ere) 
3, plip) pas 


The peculiarities here are: the termination of the first person 
in pa-r, which, in accordance with the general rule, ought to be 
p-tv. The third person singular ends in p/t-p/, instead of p-e. In 
the 8rd person plural the pa-s is in reality a modification of the 
original r into , in order to avoid confusion with the first person 
of the singular. We have met with this change of r into ¢ in 
other Brahui words already. 

The present definite has the same affixes with the addition of 
terminal a, to which, however, in the 3rd person singular, & is 
added. The form is this: 


Singular, Plural, 
1 Pers. pa-r-a. pa-n-a. 
2 ,, prte-a (-e8-a). p-ire (-ere). 
3, pak. pa-8-0. 


The Simple Future. 


Here we should expect the ending in p-ot, p-da, etc. ; but it is 
not so, as we notice by the following form : 


Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. pa-r-6-t. pa-r-o-n. 
2 4, pa-r-i-s. pa-r-d-re. 
3 4, pa-r-d-e. pa-r-0-r. 


The r here appears as 2 formative affix of the negative verb. 


The Compound Future. 
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substantive verb, its past tense is used as in the affirmative form. 
Therefore : 


Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. pa-r-0-sut. pa-r-d-8un. 
2 4, pa-r-d-sus. pa-r-o-sure. 
3, pa-r-d-sas. pa-r-0-sur. 


oc : 
ConsugaTion of THE Proutsrtive Vers GAans khan-ing. 


1, Imperative. 
: Singular. _ Plural. 
2 Pers, dart khdn-pa “see thou not.’ pees khan-pa-b6.* 


2. Present indefinite. 


my Singular, Plural, 
1Pers, pach Khin-pa-r “I may not sec.’ ens Khan-pa-n. 
2 4, Conch Khdn-p-is, Ue khdn-p-ire. 
3, st khan-p. pyre khan-pa-s, 


N.B.—It should be noticed that the prohibitives es, as, re) ; 
etc., are used in the present tense as. well; thus, reS ka-par ‘T may 
not, I will not do it” Hxample: *~ § Sis us} ‘I cannot come,’ 
literally, “I make no coming’ Bus, p. 66, bottom line). The 
following should also be observed: Usd tf “he may not give,’ 
wets ba-f “he may not come,’ ete. 





, 3. Present definite. 
Singular. Plural, 
1 Pers. Sao. khdn-par-a “T see not’ doen khin-pan-a. 
2, Riad khdn-pis-a. Spek Khdn-pire. 
8, OKA khdn-pa-k AGS Khdn-pas-a. 


a: Simple Future. 
Singular, Plural. 
1 Pers. yt khan-par-ot ‘I shall not sec. ‘oat khan-par-on. 


2 ,, vapor khan-par-0s. Syret | khan-par-ore. 
3, Fypuch khan-par-de. Jae khan-par-or. 
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5. Compound Future. 


Singular, Plural, 
tt fs 5: s ec 6 
1 Pers. Cty ac Ban-par-Ssut oye khan-par-dsun. 
I shall not have seen.” 5 . 
ey ue 
2. ese es khan-par-osus. Spry ead khan-par-osure. 
ce ce 
3 yy (preyed han-par-dsas. pepe khan-par-sur. 


N.B.—There is some difficulty in connecting the Brahui negative 
affix pa with the negative affixes used in the South Dravidian 
dialects, which are a and ka, ku (da, du), according to Caldwell. 
(pp. 863-865), and therefore require further elucidation. 

B. Negative Tenses Compounded with the Past Participle: 
They are the simple past, the imperfect, the pluperfect, the perfect. 
The negative particle here is ¢a, and not pa, as above. This leads 

to the supposition that these two forms are identical in their origin, 
and also that the Brahui ta, ya are derived from the Dravidian ka, 
through a change in the pronunciation. : , 

The past participle has a peculiar formation, in taking up the nega- 
tive affix, which renders the original root almost undistinguishable. 

If the past participle end in a vowel, it is dropped and ¢a affixed 
to the root; then follows the affix of the past participle, which is 
pronounced au or ao, instead of simply a, eg. lox? tikh-d, negative 
(nsx ckh-t-a. 

Participles ending in r or s drop these terminals before taking up 
negative t, e.g. of kar-e ‘he did’ becomes 5S ha-t-au; wo par-e 
“he said’ pan pa-t-au ; ui bas ‘he came’ 1 ba-t-au. 

If the past participle end in a double consonant, the last is 
dropped, eg. CSS Khask ‘he died,’ negative porwr khas-t-au ; 
Sse halk (from Kila) “he took,’ negative pat) hal-t-au. 

This is the scheme of the negative tenses connected with the 
past participle : 

The Simple Past Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. ¢-av'-at. t-av-an. 
Z ,,  t-av-ie (-e8). _ t-av-tre (-ere). 
3 ,, tau. t-av-as 
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Imperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. t-av-at-a t-av-an-a 
2 4, tav-ts-a t-av-tre 
3 ,, tav-ak-a t-av-as-a 
Pluperfect. 
1 Pers. t-av-asut t-av-asun 
2 4, t-av-asus t-av-asure 
3 4, t-av-asas t-av-asur 
Perfect. 
1 Pers. ta-n-ut t-an-un 
2 4, ta-n-us ta-n-ure 
3, t-ané ta-n-o 


Here is an example of the conjugation of these prohibitive tenses : 


6. The Simple Past Tense. 
1 Pers. na sae Bhdn-t-av-a wees Khdn-t-av-an. 
I saw not,’ I did not see.’ 
» om pas khdn-t-av-ts (-06). syncs Kkhan-t-dv-tre (-ere). 
3 ps khén-t-au. eyes khdn-t-av-as. 


2 
3 


Examples: oyS £29 ost 9,5 oS Cuatiy ly g| ‘He had said 
that, yesterday I could not come’ (Bux, p. 70, 1.8 from below), 
ges Neste Od lige U aldol yb csi ‘O Father! atest 
thou nothing at the King’s feast?’ (Nicolson, p. 14, 1, 4 from 
below), (wi BEI ylas edhe a! hls Us ‘All the wise 
men could not make bit its meaning, ? pls se LS ‘He did not 
listen to me’ (Bux, 90, bottom line), 2) oe co) ss! Vesta 
“‘ Nothing came into his hand’ (Nicolson, p. 2, 1. 6 from below). 


7. Imperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. Bypass khan-t-do-afa ‘I was not seeing.’ & gust khan-t-do-ana, 
2 4, dugancd khan-t-dv-isa. esas khan-t-dv-tre. 
Bj, Synch khan-t-do-aka. usgrach. Khan-t-dv-asa, 


1 Goo faninnta nace 220 De Tenmm nomiia the arcents in the semsvrfert and 
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N.B.—As in the Persian language, the imperfect is used asa 
conditional as well. Example: dw S ol Se Wi fl \ 
Bigs A595 Qh oS ‘If thou wert to remember thy child- 
hood, thou wouldest not do me such violence’ (Nicolson, p. 24, 


bottom line). 
8. Pluperfect. 


Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. wget khan-t-dv-asut eget than-t-do-asun. 
‘T had not seen.’ 
2, (pated Khan-t-de-asus, LSpepeh khan-t-av-deure. 
34, yasigaash Khan-t-do-asas, pp khan-t- dv-asur. 
9. Perfect. 
1 Pers, tasaat khdn-ta-n-ut ‘Ihave not seen. = khdn-ta-n-un. 
2 4, Gwhd khdn-ta-n-us. us ft khan-td-n-wre' 
B45 see khan-ta-n-e. pads khdn-ta-n-o. 


Example: (2 A la gl 6 da ska batane ‘ He has not yet 
come’ (Bux, p. 84, 1. 10); LES ply uty load ust ‘I have 


not done my busincss well’ (Nicolson, p. 4, 1. 4 from below) ; 


aes 


snes olgatt 5a cw lye gh aS Myai “May it not be that 
he gave the answer: Nazzat-ul-Fuad is not dead’ (Nicolson, 
Abuw’l Hasan, p.' 21, 1. 4 from below). 


§ 10. ILI. Tue Formarion or tre Verb Causative. 


The formation of the causative form is, as a rule, effected by the 
addition of of (ef) to the verbal root ; e.g. KS kun-ing ‘to eat,? 
winieS kun-ef-ing ‘to make eat, to feed,’ Hungarian enni, et-ctni. , 

Bellew speaks of a double causative form, for instance, thuling 
“to be afraid,’ LAudfing ‘to frighten,’ kaulifing ‘to make frightened.’ 
Dr. Trumpp thinks this a mistake. 

The conjugation of the causative is otherwise quite regular. It 
should be observed, however, that the past participle always ends 
in @, as has been noted already. 
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Tue Consuearion.' 
Infinitive. 
Kade rds-ef-ing “to cause to arrive.” 
' Imperative. 
‘Sing. Wim; rda-ef (-if) ‘ cause thou to arrive.’ 
Plur. shee) rda-ef-b6 (af bd) cause ye to arrive.’ 


A. 
1. Continuous Present ( Aorist). 


i ce Kraig rds-of-ing fi ut “TI am causing to arrive.’ 
2. Present indefinite (Potential). 
phe rés-ef-iv ‘I may cause to arrive.’ 
3. Present definite. 
Spd rds-cf-iva “TI cause to arrive.’ 
. 4. Simple Future. 


rginns rés-ef-dt “I shall cause to arrive.’ 
5. Compound Future. 


kya’ rds-cf-deut ‘I shall have caused to arrive.’ 


B. 
Tux Pasr Parricreie: 
? sey rds-of-2. 
6. Simple Past Tense. 
apie rds-of-é-t, ete. ‘T caused to arrive.’ 
7. Imperfect. 
Aagha's rds-ef-éf-a, ete. ‘I was causing to arrive.’ 
8. Pluperfect. 
Seah’ rda-ef-2-sut, ete. ‘I had caused to arrive.’ 
9. Perfect. 


Enraians’ rds-ef-t-n-ut, etc. ‘T have caused to arrive.’ 


1 The accents and diacritical marks are Dr. Trumpp’s. 
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Ezamples. 

63 eS Kaias eh sey! “he took him to give him bread to 
eat’ (Nicolson, Abu’l-Hasan, p. 2, 1. 7). 

poole GUS LS solo ‘put him on my bed’ (bid. p. 16, 1. 2). 

peheegS Coitaty Lad $28 gS Lai Ul ‘T shall tear my shirt, destroy 
my beard’ (ibid. p. 18, 1. 2 from below). 

Ippo drat) WLodgl sl 6S a phees NAY) dob ust Sind | hey 
give me so much pain that I am tormented by them’ (¢bid. p. 
5, 1. 8). 

gphens shad 2S lad U gle Ls \3s of ays Col I fear 
that by reason of her fear for her life she will do me damage’ 
(Nicolson, p. 3, Il. 8, 9). 

pre) kh 36 “afterwards they lit some torches’ 
(ibid. p. 32, 1. 5 from below). 


pies Hs jle es} Ls Sige the female dives made him 
drink much wine’ (Nicolson, Abu’l Hasan, p. 11, 1. 1). 


The causative also has a past participle in of (dk-d, dk-6) and a 
gerund in esa, tsa, viz. Spins} rds-if-ok ‘one who makes to arrive,’ 
and oe, rds-éf-isa ‘in the a of sa to arrive.’ Example: 

jews Jes 4 a8 iaky Ym sls; ' =} swinging their swords, 
hii came aoe the fortress’ Micon, p. 33, 1. 8). 

That the causative verb has a negative formalso cannot be doubted 
although no proper example exists among the material at hand. It 
should, however, be as follows: imperfect, dims) rds-ef-pa; present 
indefinite, Bescedl rds-ef-par ; past, Spiess rds-ef-t-av-at ; perfect, 
elaine rds-of-ta-n-ut, etc. 


§ 11. IV. Tue Passrve Form. 


The passive is formed by the addition of ing to the simple root, 
which is afterwards inflected regularly through all the tenses. To 
ou appearance the passive root is the same as the infinitive of the 


ee ae al Be ge ae a, ies os Sa ee Meyer ad: 
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The Dravidian idioms have no special affixes for the passive voice, 
and are therefore compelled to define the passive meaning in sundry 
ways; the Turanian languages, on the contrary, possess many 
such particles. It seems that the Brahdi terminal ing stands 
nearest to the Turkish reflective affix i-n, which, in verbal roots 
ending in a vowel or in J, is used as an affix for the passive 
voice. This passive formation is a special characteristic of the 
Brahui tongue. : \ 

Whether an infinitive of the passive form exists or not, is 
uncertain ; but, judging from the existence of a continuous present 
tense, we may assume that there is an infinitive of the passive in 
the Brahti language. Imperative it has none. 


The Passive Form, 
Infinitive Kbo5 khaning-ing ‘to be seen.’ 


A. 
1. Continuous Present tense. 
sh BRL khan-ing-ing-ft ut ‘T am being seen? 
2. Present indefinite. 

esd khan-ing-tv ‘I may be seen,’ ete. Examples : 
YF BS RBEU oy St Gat S dy pe When a man 

is brought up on a charge of murder’ (Bux, p. 92, 1. 15), 
ES oh shor \j Kelty thol. b K8 ‘The bedroom 

should be cleaned out at breakfast-time’ (Bux, p. 74, L 14). 


pastes sah; ue fae ree faxet)) & ol ble Soap ‘In order that 


they may appear beyond their number’ (Nicolson, p. 82, 
1. 5 from below). 


3. Present definite. 
Bqhenck khan-ing-eva ‘I am seen,’ etc., ¢ GJ 
Dep rai, leish Cad GW Sphracd 2555 WS oS adylm teh? 
‘Afterwards, as often as the backs of the robbers were seen, 
the troops of the Government went after them’ (Nicolson, 
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4. Simple Future. 
Sad khan-ing-0f ‘I shall be seen,’ ete., e.g. 
we ACHES a vis pus gay 3)\58 eso5\ ‘It you do such a 
thing again, you shall be beaten’ (Bux, p. 82, 1. 11). 
5. Compound Future. 
ne hd khan-ing-dsut “I shall have been seen,’ 


B. 
6. Simple Past Tense. 
Par Core khan-ing-d-t ‘1 was seen,’ etc., ¢.9. 
ngs ag) Cut yt EE amndy Col gle Lig) dy gas ‘At 
that time a sword struck his hand, and one of his fingers 
was cut off’ (Nicolson, p. 32, 1. 8). 
Main hoe de oe U dal ar “Some great chieftains of 
Sirij-ud-daulah were killed’ (Nicolson, p. 29, 1. 7 from 


below). 
- 7. Imperfect. 


Fe Cre khan-ing-G-ta ‘I was secn,’ ete. 
8. Pluperfect. 
LIRA (Cree khan-ing-a-sut ‘I have been seen.’ 
9. Perfect. 
ai Cree khan-ing-a-n-ut ‘I had been seen,’ ¢.g. 

U Kis Lele Gleajlyo U ped Cal CEE oS Gas dis 
pls Bos “Tt so happened that they had been caught 
at the gate of a city on suspicion of being spies’ (Nicolson, 
p. 22, 1. 5). . 

It should be stated that the Brahdi uses an inflecting passive 
participle of the preterite form, which coincides with the present 
participle of the active form. Example: ears khan-ok (-ka, kd) 
‘seen,’ ars ‘done’; this was overlooked by Leech, Bellew, and 
Bux; but the following examples place the fact beyond doubt : 


wg) yc Js LSS ly Cob ‘The sticks are exposed for sale? 
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vl ISG unl Osi 3 2 Ug) Serpe ead parj tet A 
chain was tied to his neck from a window; he was sitting’ 
(Nicolson, p. 18, 1. 2). 

Awl y al yi Fa) Uy! Gade UES eed, yas ‘At thot time 
was there any cord round his neck or not?’ (Bux, p. 94, 
L 14). 

SiN Gath er WLS Nye GE KS aay LSS Sil 
‘Because that, by me written letter, nobody can read but my- 
self’ (Bux, p. 118, 1. 11). 

Ls oy WEE oye Ut Ls O85 wes \i,\ ‘She saw his eyes 
bound, and his face swollen from the bandage’ (Nicolson, 
Abu’l-Hasan, p. 23, 1. 6). 


Since in the forms adduced in the above examples we find no 
vestige of the passive affix ing, there secms to be no doubt 
that the formation in of, although used in the passive sense, 
is really identical with the present participle of the active form. 
The Brahti therefore follows, in this respect, the lines of the 
Dravidian idioms, which employ the participles of the active form 
in a passive sense. 

Whether a gerund, terminating in ésa, be formed from the passive 
voice, cannot as yet be proved by an example; but if it exist, it 
will stand thus: Fo Core khan-ing-csa. Nor has Dr. Trumpp 
found an example of the negative form in the passive voice, 
although there is nothing to stand in the way of such a formation. 
It would appear thus: ed khan-ing-par. 

* Dr. Trumpp draws attention to yet another form, which looks 
like a gerund; but from the only cxample he had met, he does not 
dare to determine its nature, namely the word #,5 in this sentence 
ela wht 3 u uss fa as os) uml es eyhd ie ‘have 
you such business that has to be done, or desirest thou perhaps 
anything’ (Nicolson, Abu’l-Hasan, p. 5, 1. 3). 
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§ 12. AUXILIARY VERBS. 


1. Tae Svusstanrive Vers ‘‘To Bz.” 
Imperative (none). 


1. Present definite. 


Singular. e Plural. 
1 Pers, 1 ug (or of") ‘Iam.’ wy) un ‘ we are,’ 
23 ah us ‘ thou art.’ “s 5,4 ure ‘you are.’ 
8 f le ‘he is’ GY) 3) 0 (ur) ‘they are.’ 


Obs. 1.—When this tense is connected with a noun, then the 
initial | is dropped, as in the Persian, supposing the noun to end 
in a consonant; but if the noun end in a vowel, or in 4 af, in 
such case, as a rule, the | remains, Example: 

Singular. 
Bile us) t mar-ut ‘I am a boy.’ 
Unjle 3 ni ma-rus ‘thou art a boy,’ 
syle 3) 6 mar-e ‘he is a boy.’ 
Plural. 
wie wo nan mar-un “we are boys.’ 
ry sje 0 nom mar-ure ‘you are boys.’ 
ye LS,! fk mar-o ‘they are boys.’ 
Example: oe sl ¥ aipahi ut ‘I am a soldier,’ etc. 

Obs. 2.—Thero is another root used in the present tense which 
differs in so far from %)\ ut, etc., that it does not occur as a 
personal ending of the verbs, nor does it stand as an affix of the 
nouns, but takes its place independently. It is the root are, 
which, in its turn, is inflected with the aid of wi, being related 
to the Dravidian #r. ; . 

Present definite. 
Singular, 
chy) isl @ dre-¢ ‘I am, I exist.’ 
WU» yi wo ni dre-s ‘ thou existeth.’ 
we wl us)! 3 6 dre, dse, se ‘he exists.’ 


ee en aL eee See 
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Plural. 
wy feu nan dre-n ‘we are, we exist.’ 
sp \ ra nom dre-re ‘ you exist. 
R 2)\ 2Sig\ ofk-dre-r ‘they exist.’ 


Obs. 3.—Leech’s and Bellew’s present tense and aorist in asitut 
is a mistake : such verbal formation is impossible in the Brahti. 

The negative form of 24 and Uy)! is effected with the root 
il ‘it is not,’ to which are added the terminals of the substantive 
verb | ut; in the 3rd person singular, however, ak is added, as ‘ 
in the past tense, or the root stands by itself. It is evident that af 
stands in relation to the negative pa. 


Example of the Negative form. 
Singular. Plural, 
CU is) dfat ‘I am not.’ wl Q5 dfan “we are not.’ 
Gael (ocdfer ‘thou art not.’ usyail pi dfore ‘you are not.’ 
wil, L531 4h éf-akoraf ‘he is not.’ vil S35) dftae ‘they are not.’ 
The simple past of ah is formed with the root wi as, to which 
the terminations of the verb substantive are added, except in the 
8rd person, which, as in the past tense, stands either by itself, 
as the root does, or takes the termination ak or as. 


The Simple Past Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
ends) de-ut ‘I was.’ ge) de-un “we were.’ 


ntl ds-us ‘thou wert.’ ofl ds-ure ‘ you were.’ 

LSal deak 

veal ds-as } ‘ he was.’ os ds-ur ‘ they were.’ 
wl ds , 


The negative form of the past tense appears in two aspects. 

a. Bux gives the 3rd person singular as allau= aila-o, but his 
inflection is not regular; if it were, it should stand allav-at, allav- 
as, etc. Bux’s form is this : 
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Singular. 
2M Cs! @ alla-ot ‘I was not.’ 
vil is mi alla-os “thou wast not.’ 
fl) 6 alla-o ‘he was not.’ 
Plural. 
wll Qs nan alla-on ‘ we were not.’ 
us 5S ra nom alla-ore ‘ye were not.’ 
ysl LS! ofk alla-or ‘they were not.’ 


N.B.—Here is a discrepancy between the vernacular and the 
English transcription. If the former be correct, the latter should 
stand thus: allav-at, ete. Trumpp left it undecided. 

Nicolson presents us with another regular form of the 
past tense, in which alla appears as a participle united to 
the signification of the present tense, to which the past Y.d\ is 
joined. The inflexion of this form should stand thus: 


Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers, ws! allciv-asut ‘I was not.’ ens! alldv-asun. 
2 4, Cmmogll alldv-asas ospgll alldv-dsure. 
3 ,, Lfasgll alldv-asak os alldv-asur. 


Example: ws} wel gus yy! cs! go ‘ Yesterday I was 
Abu’l Hasan, was I not?’ (Nicolson, p. 8, 1. 4); & Jee Sanat 
cel yileay lopli b CSL. ‘These men were not of the 
cowards of the Province of Bengal’ (Nicolson, p. 29, 1. 1-2). 


II. Tar Vers Kiss man-ing ‘To Become.’ 


All the tenses wanting to the verb substantive are made up 
from the verb man-ing. Its root is mar, which in the past tense - 
changes into mas, and is inflected in a regular manner. 


Infinitive [a ee “to become.’ 
Imperative. 


2 Pers. sing. J Jy, pe mar, mdr-ak “be or become thou.’ 
2 Pers. plur. gee md-bo “be or become ye.’ 
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Prohibitive Form. 


2 Pers. sing. 4i% md-fa' ‘do not be or do not become thou.’ 
2 Pers. plur. pie mé-fa-bd “do not be or do not become ye.’ 


A. 


1, Presens continuum (deest). 
2. Present indefinite. 
Singular. ; 
1 Pers. + 9), Ws! i mdr-ev ‘I may become.’ 


Der ort w nt mdr-es ‘thou mayest become.’ 
8 esys or 3 6 mdr-e “he may become.’ 
: Plural. 


1 Pers. ype uy nan mar-en “we may become.’ 
2 yy Sys ‘ad nom mdr-ere ‘you may become.’ 
3 pyre S51 ofk mar-er ‘they may become.’ 
N.B.—Misled by Leech, Bellew mistakes this for the simple 
future. fs 


In the negative voice the r is dropped before the termina- 
tion par, and the letter y, standing between two vowels, changes 
into f. 


Singular. Plural, 
1Pers. jie sh t md-fa-r “I may te gy nan ma-fa-n ‘we may 
not be or become.’ not be or become,’ 
ar ate od nt ma-fi-s Syke ra nom md-f-ire 
3 yy wir 4 6 maf Uvde CSS ofk ma-fa-s 
3. Present definite. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. 352, sl i mar-ev-a Aad ye Qs nan mar-en-a 
‘I may be or become.’ ‘we may be or become.’ 
2 yy ddpe Od ni mdr-es-a Sy faa nom mdr-ere 


By Ln (gh 6 mdr-e-k Bye ESS ofk mdr-er-a 
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Negative. 
Singular. ; 
1 Pers, 3,20 wht mé-fa-r-a' ‘I become not.’ 
2 4, Aude 5 mt mé-f-1s-a ‘thou becomest not.’ 
8 ,, CSie | 6 ma-fa-k ‘he becomes not.’ 
Plural. 


1Pers. 48% 5) nan md-fa-n-a ‘ we become not, etc.’ 
2°; ws phe oi mom md-f-tre 
3B ,, dmie L535) ofk md-fa-s-a 


4. Simple Future. 


F Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. As ,% cA i mar-ot ‘T shall, yyye gy nan mar-on ‘we 
will be, or I shall become,’ ete. shall or will be or we 
shall become, ete.’ 
UME oe ni mar-08 oy e nom mar-O-re 
3 By pe 3) 0 mar-d-8 aye CSS ofk mar-o-r 
Negative. 
Singular. ; Plural. 
1 Pers, Ws, pt sh i ma-far-st ‘Ishall 9 de.) nan ma-far-on 
be or I shall not become,’ etc. ‘we shall not be or we 
shall not become,’ etc. 
2 Updo nt ma-far-08 Lb yy ho go mom ma-far-Gre 
8, ty phe 4) 6 ma-far-oe yee SS ofk ma-far-or 
5. Compound Future. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. Ewmy a ol % mar-6-sut ‘Tshall wat ww nan mar-d-sun 
have been or I shall become.’ ‘we shall have been 
or we shall become.’ 
2 yy mgs Cd ni mar-O-sus LSpayye pd nom mar-d-ure 


3 4) Epwtgye gl 5 mars-d-as wg ye ESS afk mar-d-sur 
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Negative. 
Singular. Plural. 


1 Pers, onwy he us) 1 md-far-d-sut* ey uy) nan md-far-d-sun 
"I shall not have been or I “we shall not have been 
shall not become,’ etc. or we shall not become.’ 


sy (panty phe gd nt md-far-d-8us 5 pry pe pp nom md-far-d-sure 


34, Camag pe ly 5 md-far-d-808 pay phe S51 of k md-far-o-sur 
B. 
6. Simple Past Tonse. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers, tuk. colt mde-u¢ ‘I was, we uy) nan mds-un ‘we 
or I became.’ were or we became,’ 
2 ye fey ni mds-us US ps a nom-mds-ure, 
Same sh 5 mas-ak : 
poe CSS) of mdo-ur, 
3, Uwe mds-as 
5 peo mds-6. 
ur mas 
Negative. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. Chigis 5) i md-t-av-at ‘Iwas yie ji nan md-t-av-an 
not, or I became not.’ “ we were not or we 
became not,’ 
2 ghee o ni md-t-av-e8 Spee ra nom ma-t-dv-ere 
34, . gee gh 6 md-t-au yyue CSAS of ma-t-av-ar. 
; 7. Imperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers, ata os! @ mde-uf-a ‘I was dame up nan mds-un-a ‘we 
becoming,’ etc. were becoming,’ etc. 
2 4, Aammuee oj ni mds-us-a Spe e nom mds-ure 
3 Suue 3) 6 mds-ak-a Syure S3) ofk mde-ur-a 
Negative. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. Sige us) i ma-t-de-at-a ‘Iwas & ge ui nan ma-t-do-an-a 
not becoming.’ “we were not becoming.’ 


2 yy Auge |) nt ma-t-do-as-a Sys e nom ma-t-dv-ere 
3, Syrah 6 ma-t-do-ak-a Bye LSI of k ma-t-dv-ar-a 
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8. Pluperfect. 
Singular. Plurat. 


ore 


1 Pers, iii™ cst i mde-asut’ ‘Thad qnnwe gp nan mds-as-un 


been, or I had become,’ etc. “we had been or we had 
become,’ etc. 
Qovns (proms wo ni mds-asus CS ponanice ra nom mds-as-ure 
' (wae 1 6 mds-asas 
3, 4 ; peat LS3! ofl mds-as-ur 
(ewe mds-a8 
Negative. 
Singular, Plural, 


1 Pers. 2anwge us\ t ma-t-dv-asut ‘I eget ap nan ma-t-do-asun 
had not been, or I had not be- ‘we had not been or we had 
come,’ ete. not become,’ ete. 

oy gen os nt ma-t dv-asus Spogaee ra nom ma-t-av-deure 


“By, Cpmagien gh 6 ma-t-do-asas syne S31 of k ma-t-do-asur 
s 9. Perfect. : 
Singular. Plural. 

1 Pers. arse osl t mds-wn-uf ‘Taare wy) nan mds-un-un “we 

have been, or I have become.’ have been, or we have 
become.’ 


ye ere oe nt mds-un-us US pace ra nom mas-tn-ure 


3, coe gh 6 mds-un-e pw SGN ofk mas-un-6 
Negative. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 Pers. eas Us) i md-t-an-ut ‘I ur yy nan md-t-an-un 
have not been, or I have not “we have not been, or we 
become.’ have not become.’ 

2 eniee eo ni md-t-an-us Sp ra nom ma-t-dn-ure 

Bs (ghee gl 6 md-t-an-é pee LS ofk md-t-an-6 


The present participle is Os mar-ok (-0k-d, -ok-6). The 
gerund should be dus» mar-ésa. 

With Ku. man- ing many compound verbs are formed, the 
same as with ,.,X% ehudan in Persian. Example : wks ly) avar 
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man-ing ‘ to-meet, to gather together’ (yas eer) Kare Uy 
bash man-ing ‘to rise ;’ Kure gum man- ‘ing ‘to get lost’ 
(yd ee gum shudan ‘to get lost’), ete. 


§ 13. Inreaurar VERss. 


To conjugate a Brahui verb it is necessary to know, besides the 
imperative, the prohibitive form and the past participle. In some 
instances, however, this is not sufficient, since the definite and 
indefinite present of the affirmative form are not derived from the 
imperative, but either the root is changed or another verb sub- 
stituted. Such are in reality the irregular verbs in the Brahti. 

The following are the irregular verbs we most frequently meet 


with, ie. KS kan-ing ‘to do,’ and Kap hin-ing ‘ to go.” 
I. kg kan-ing ‘To do.’ 
Imperat. sing. wo; $ tdér-ak' ‘do thou,’ plur. rd kd-b6 “do ye;’ 
past. part. us hire “done ;? deolbiere sing. aS id-pa ‘ do not 


thou,’ plur. eS ka-pa-b6 ‘do not ye’ The present definite and 
indefinite are not formed from the root Xs kar, but from re ke. 


Present indefinite. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. oo us\ i ka-v ‘I may do.’ ws up nan ké-n “we may do.’ 
Qe in3 wd 3 nt ke-s us rad nom ké-re 
B53 Ss 6 he pS CSN fh her 
Present definite. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. dah ost # ke-va ‘I do.’ dbaaS gy nan ke-na ‘we do,’ 
2 4, Aug’ gn ke-sa ‘thou doest.’ sf rad nom ké-re 
3, LSS 5h 6 ke-k ‘he does. 505 ES ofk he-ra. 


Obs.—The future and the future exact, on the contrary, are 
regularly derived from the root Ss kar, viz. An kar-ot ‘I shall 
do,’ and wwe s kar-0-sut ‘I shall have done.’ 


Po Sy PURO PWM MNSCLE SESE MENON, Roan, Moar Pee en. Ge Vaprmenay Oey 
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past participle, ¢.¢, the simple past, Ay y Shar-2- -f ‘I did ;’ imperfect, 
aby 4 f har-é-ta; pluperfect, ow af kar-é-sut; pertect, Gw 18 
kar-é-n-ut, etc. 
The Negative Form 
hasa regular inflection. Present indefinite, ms ka-par' (8rd person 
sing. Lis hae f); present definite, 3728 ka-para. (8rd person sing. 
ess kd-pak), etc.; future, y on ha-par-ot; future exact, 
ae) eS ka-par-b-suf, etc. ; simple past, Hogsf kd-t-av-at ; imperfect, 
digs ka-t-dv-af-a; pluperfect, LespS ka-t-dv-asuz ; perfect, 2 -uxS 
kd-ta-n-uf. 
Present participle, 2gs har-ok; gerund, du S hdr-oea, 


TL. Wkisp hin-ing ‘to go.’ 
Imperative, ,,2 hin; prohibitive, 4.» hinpa; simple past, lap Ain-a. 


This verb is apparently quite regular, but it substitutes in the 
prosent and future tenses the root kd, Example: 


Present indefinite. 


Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. 3 us! @ ka-v “I may go.’ oS wy nan ka-n 
2 43 Ws 3 ni ka-s os) a nom ki-re 
3, AS) 6 ka-e mY S51 ofk har 
Present definite. . 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. aghust i ka-v-a ‘TI go, ete.’ ait gy nan ka-n-a 
2 ,, aul cd ni ha-s-a oS i nom ka-re 
3, SIE I 6 ha-ek af LS3) ofk ka-r-a 
Simple Future. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. ans us! @ kot “I shall go, ete.’ ws ey nan k-on 
Bote, Nese ; 7 
2 5, Cw Up ni he os ps nom k-ore 


3, 8 gh ahee © S ESGL ofk becr 
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Compound Future. 
* Singular. Plural. 
1 Pers. ears us) 1 k-s-sut' ‘I shall-have os ep nan k-d-sun 
gone.’ 
ie rer fey nt k-o-sus uspess rad nom k-6-sure 
3, Lm 5! 6 k-6-saa ps eSil ofk k-6-eur 


The tenses of the past are formed in a regular manner from the 

past participle L» Aina; the present participle is Opn hinok 
“ going,’ the gerund dussd Ain-ssa. 

There are probably other verbs of this kind to be found in Brahdi. 


§ 14. A Lisr or Inrecutar Verss. 

The following list, which has no pretension whatever to com- 
pleteness, contains verbs presenting an irregularity either in the 
imperative mood, in the prohibitive form, or else in the past 
participle. It should be noted, again, what has already been said, 
that the regular past participle ends in 4, or if the root terminates 
in f, then the terminal of the past participle will be 2. All past 
participles not formed in this manner are classed as irregulars. 

Bellew also has a list of this kind, but it is far from reliable. 


Infinitive. Imperative. Prohibitive, Past Partiviple, 
sil batin-ing fe 19 aul wil 
“to lose.’ baite batifa batis 
Kass bis-ing Ww Soman ver) 
‘to cook.’ bis bisipa bisa 
Ky bin-tng Lu, ey Loecs) Kh, 
“to hear.’ bin-ak, bin binipa bing 
Kas ban-ing Cy Les) Ww 
“to come.’ barak bafa bas 
EY pan-ing 4 ay oy 
“to say.’ pa papa pare 

as <i patar-ing Kay Sins Gy : 
‘to enter.’ pataring  pataringpa pataringa 


1 Soe footnote nace 33. 
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Infinitive. 
Kidy pind-ing 
to ask.’ 
Key pin-ing 
“to be broken.’ 
Ki tar-ing 
“to spin.’ 
Kans tin-ing 
‘to give.’ 
byq3 tuer-ing 
“to seize.’ 
Ks yi buil-ing 
“to sit? 
Ki gi tiin-ing 


‘to prevent.’ 


Keg thar -ing 
“to cut.’ 
FSa 51 “to boil? 
Ki eS ché-ing 
“to know,’ 
WKS char-ing 
“to wander.’ 
idem chhand-ing 
“to shake.’ 
51 lgss- khvd-ing 
“to graze.’ 
Ke Khar-ing 
“to move.’ 
Ks khal-tng 


“to beat.’ 


Imperative. 
by 
pind 
os 
pin 
eee 
ae <) if 
taring 
ey 
éte 
ws 
tir 
ay 


talth 


thar 
Kas 
im 


cha 
Kye 
charing 
Rts 
chhand 
\ys 
khea 
Ks 
kharing 
gs 


khalth 


Prohibitive. 
pindipa 
pinipa 
taringpa 
s 
tifa 
ayy 
tarpa 
edly 
talipa 
fai gi 


taningpa, * 


493 tapa 
tharipa 
coed 

ale 
chapa 
Ge. 
charingpa 
chhandipa 
aly. 
khodpa 
an 
kharingpa 
als. 
khalpa 


Past Participle. 
iby 

pinda 

wy 

pind 

&5 

taringa 


ue 
tis 
Bg 
tarér 
yi 
tis 


taninga 


sie 
tharé 
ws 
sul 
cha-esa 
be 
charinga 
ee 
chhanda | 
us 
khoaya 
Ga 
kharingé 
Ess 
khalk 
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Infinitive. 
GES Khul-tng 
“to fear.’ 
Kod khan-ing 
‘to see.’ 
Kdilges khvantf-ing 
“to instruct.’ 
WKarlys. moah-ing 
‘to wish.’ 
Kiwis das-ing 
‘to sow.’ 
Kis dan-ing 
‘to take away.’ 
WKeloge dashay-ing 
‘ to interfere.’ 
ie Om ras-ing 
‘to arrive.’ 
Kies sil-ing 
“to wash.’ 
Kis sal-ing 
“to stand.’ 
Kasls shary-ing 


“to throw in.’ 


Ks kash-ing 


‘to draw, to pull.’ 


KS kan-tng 
“to do.’ 
D 

KS kun-ing 


Imperative. 


khult 


khanak 
fae) pes 
khvanif 
ys 
khoah 


Prohibitive. Past’ Participle, 


khulipa khulie 
dtc be 
khanpa khand 
adil Mest 
khvanifpa khoantfa 
deaths lols 
khoahipa khvaha 
coowners) wo 
dasipa dasa 
we 15), 99 
dapa daré,dar 
tyson lelago 
dishipa dishayd 
aeLonty any 
rasingpa rasingd 
dpelas te 
silipa sila 
Core 
salipa salts 
als els 
shadpa sharya 
gt 
kashpa Las 
bates kasha 
kashipa i 
as uf 
kapa hare 
aS SKS 
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Infinitive. 
KE kah-ing 
“to die.’ 
XK io gidr-ing 
“to pass over.’ 
Kak gaf-ing 
“to weave.’ 
KK) lor-ing 
‘tosmart (foranything)’ 
Kins man-ing 
“to be, to become.’ 
a6 iA nir-ing 
‘to flee.’ 
Kish 
hatar-ing {to bring.’ 
hat-ing 
Kin hiring 
“to see.’ 
WK 2 har-ing 
‘to tear up.’ 
Kis hars-ing 
“to turn! 
WKS hal-ing 
“to take.’ 
Ke hun-tng 
“to show.’ 
Kar hin-ing 


‘to kid’ 


Imperative, 


af 
kah 


Ki 


gidring 
uit 
gf 


Zz 
lor 


Ps 
mar 
- 


nir 


Le 
hat 


Prohibitive. Past Participle. 


kahipa khask 
485 oS 6 oF 
gidringpi gidringa 
ais uf 
gufpa gafé 
aot} yy 
loripa lord 
die us 
mafa mas 
od ou 
nirtpa nira 
Ka 
hatpa his 
sae \e 
hiripa hira 
Aplye Ue 
haripa hava 
eg 
harsingps harsingé 
ala Raat 
halpa halk 
hunpa hund 


hinpa Finas 
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§ 15. Posrrostrions. 


In addition to the postpositions already mentioned when speaking 
of the declension, there are others which also are directly joined to 
the noun. Postpositions, which originally were nouns, require the 
genitive, or, if they express the idea of separation, division, or 
distance, the ablative case. Some of the latter class are joined 
to another postposition, with which they express a combined idea. 

N.B.—Bux speaks of prepositions only, and mentions a few ; they 
are comprised in this paragraph. 


1. Postpositions which are immediately joined to the Noun. 


Their number is small : 

Gol eka ‘ until’ (usque ad). Example: wewle Gul uso oe 
uy ‘May you be spared for many days’ (Nicolson, 
Abu’l-Hasan, p. 20, 1. 2). 

wes sindn, wee siydn ‘from, with.’ Example : pet Geld to 
ed 33 wkne gee xo as oe ‘That thing is better 
that thou shouldest eat poison from a good man’ (Nicolson, 
p- 18, 1. 6, 7); Lys eo - ue and re cl ‘IT have 
made you also happy with one word’ (Nicolson, p. 126, 1. 1); 
oo whe os) je wl “They asked from an old man’ 
(Nicolson, p. 18, 1. 8). a 

lu siya ‘to, there.” Example : le Ss KS ey Lae er 
“He has gone to a certain man to dine.’ 

\e ya ‘to, up, towards.’ Example: las toy S ni, Fe) 
(wks. ‘At the time when thou sawest the corpse on the 
bank ’ (Bux, p. 94, 1. 4 from below}. 

Pay yan “from, up, towards.’ Forms a postposition, when joined 

to a noun, as vis kir-yan ‘under,’ ete. 

e ka ‘in order, for the | purpose of,’ ete. Example: 3, ~ 
ute “es il jw aS ‘ At the time when, for the 
purpose of saying prayer, he stood up’ (Nicolson, p. 14, 
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2. Postpositions governing the Genitive. 

These are all nouns having the meaning of adverbs, with or with- 
out a postposition, excepting those few derived from the Persian. 
They are: 
eh bat-yan, fescig bat-yae “up, on, over.” Example : 

ts Bib & peak us ot 4 Sle% ‘Draw the pen of 
forgiveness over my offence’ (Nicolson, p. 13, 1.6 from below). 

\y3% bursa ‘ up, on,’ 

wk a0 par-yan “on the part of? 

BEL \, par-yiie “from that side, on the part of towards.’ Example: 
or wy hy cere) Vg )0 ws «\ ‘A dervish came on the part 
of (Nicolson, p. 19, 1.6). Cg Bek G Gls Gufs wl 
po vu re Kile ‘ They sent a servant towards a village 
to fetch salt’ (Nicolson, p. 8, 1. 3). 

Noy pada, oy padan, Six padie “to, behind, 4t the back.’ 
Examples : pes ent os 4G aS ‘Behind a man’s 
back slander speak not * Bux, p- 68, 1. 8); gos fen 
wk uw hy Gi Gly oS Gaday “A decrepid man, 
who came behind the caravan, oak (Nicolson, p. 17, 1. 2). 

ay padrat “after” Example: aj ipe gon ayy G rane 

‘To sent man after man’ (Bux, p. 108, 1. 8 from below). 
yp par “up, on’ (Persian), not uscd often ; if used, frequently corre- 
sponds to and. 

ed taht ‘inside, into.’ Example : eo ol Leds we 
ut A \ silo ‘Exactly at the time a horseman came 
to the door’ (Nicolson, p. 8, 1. 1 from below). 

Oo kls khatirat ‘for the sake of (to oblige).’ Example : ey! No csi 
ew ¥ bls \ ‘I have done that for the sake of my 
brother ’ (Bux, p. 108, 1. 9 from below). 

ws khuruk, SG khurukae ‘near, close by, at, by.’ Examples: 


ged lag yl CGS u ys pod § Soy st? 
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‘ 


ate less bread than was his habit’ (Nicolson, p. 14, 1. 6, 7); 

ap SG G LSieer ype lt 3 el (Cd ‘As long as 
there remains anything by you, so long will they come to 
you’ (Nicolson, Abu’l-Hasan, p. 1, 1. 3 from below). 

ON; randat ‘behind, after” Example: ki! os G Ie) 
he eZENT ‘The troops of Government went after them’ 
(Nicolson, Qalat, p. 3, 1. 5). 

ted shéf ‘below, under, down’ eg. Kn. wats, to come down, 

le m3 lar-ya, ws oS kir-yan : ander, below.’ Example : a) 
pgs opS Geto a SI po Clean “Who were 
the men that had sat’ under the tree ?’ (Bux, p. 54, 1. 1); 
dane Od hen Gey bei ES tues oy LaF ‘Thou hidest 
thy bad qualities under the armpit’ (Nicolson, p. 15, 1. 2). 

wey mijib ‘according to.’ Example: Woy 4G ney ps as 
Sar gpl dad U deaie lo “How is this matter to be 
settled according to the tenets of your law?’ (Bux, p. 94, 
1. 6 from below). 

Gye mona, le ye mon-Ya, o¥ur mon-yan “before, in the sight 
of, towards.’ Examples: Le Eye 4G gt is as gow 
‘The man became blind, he went before the Qazi’ (Nicol. 
p. 16,18); 78 les bls ag ail bebe U alah 
“In the sight of the king I ate nothing, because of a certain 
reason’ (Nicol. p. 14, 1. 2 from bottom) ; ay corn) me) & 
ou i cd Kuk dre Bicg ips Gy 308 “Behind thy 
back they blame thee, but before thee they are ready to 
sacrifice their life’ (Nicol. p. 14, ll. 2, 3). 

Ge psi niyam- ti, re rao yam- fi “ between, in the midst, under.’ 
Examples: wha cl al u Rharad 9 ad phd “Be- 
tween such a man and such a woman what difference is 
there?’ (Nicol. p. 20, 1.4); , aol) Gliag re) sty Las of 


aret 


U-iGj ‘He had come forth to amuse himself among the 
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8. Postpositions governing the Ablative Case. 


y bar, bh \, barde ‘like as, so as.’ Example: ae) a wy 


ene sb Lats a wy u es Jy ‘Within your sight he 
is mild like a goat, behind your back hard as a wolf’ (Nicol. 
p. 14, 1.3, 4); est we Ss 4G aul Sly hy whe | Iam 
not like a mule under the burden’ (Nicol. p. 15, 1. 6). 
pe (Arab. ) bayair ‘without, besides.’ Example: G Sos ye 
eds use| ol wes,s Without the will of God, I have 
not beaten him’ (Bus, p. 134, 1. 4 from bottom). 

\ay pada ‘after.’ Example: 4,0 Cail la ees * After death 
there is judgment’ (Bux, p. 110, 1. 3). 

hay peshin ‘from, of, out.’ Example: LS Bee} well Come 
out of the house’ (Bux, p. 80, 1. 7). 

Xv gud, Ke guda, 36 gura ‘after Examples: iy wh Dr 
aw ylitw Gedy pad isl ‘After some years I came at 
the same time from Damascus’ (Nicol. p. 20, 1. 2 from 
bottom); aye Sle Ga og Lilo (gS IS bo ao ‘at 
the end of (after) ten days I shall have lived three years in 
this house’ (Bux, p. 82, 1. 2 from bottom). 

tniu’e must ‘ere, before.’ Example: le et eis long 
ESuUS wie Se ate 8S wee a ‘Look upon 
your life as a gain before the day when the news may arrive 
that this or that person is dead’ (Nicol. p. 3, Il. 2, 3). 

dy ved “pesides, without.’ Example: isha Ny wy Abad ss. 
ol tas Se) ‘The khalif said: besides God there is no 
other God’ (Nicol. p. 20, ll. 2, 3). 


§ 16. ApveRss. ' 


Judging even from the few examples at our disposal, it seems 
that Brahti is capable of forming adverbs from adjectives by 
means of the terminal zéa, although this seems not quite in 
accordance with the spirit of the languages of the Dravidian group.’ 
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Examples : Ws wile Gps wp ols oe “Thou hast’ not wiped it 
well’ ox, p. 74, 1. 4 from below) ; ei sé Gai os} Gl 33 
we es Lg af ‘How am I to walk when there is no strength 
in my feet?’ (Nicolson, p. 17, L 4). 

Most of the postpositions mentioned above (2, 3), are used aa 
abel also, e.g. Vag jp burea ‘above,’ se tahti ‘inside,’ 2% Jyh khuruk 
‘near,’ ete., to which may be added a5 i raha ‘ near,’ re mur ‘far.’ 

Besides these, the Brahti has a number of real adverbs, which 
we can classify thus : 

1. Adverbs of place, as Sis dange, 5} "ly dare ‘here,’ esflass 
handart ‘just here,’ herd haménge, cs 3) ére ‘thore,’ cs tad 
hamére “just there.’ The affix -rge corresponds to the Tamil -7gu, 
as tig ‘here,’ and -re to the Tamil -ndu, Tulu -de and éde. 

To this class belong the interrogative adverbs of place, such as 
asi ara-re Lit) \ ara-rik KN dra-ng ‘where?’ Sil 
Grange ‘to where?’ wl, \ ara-kan ‘whence ?? 

2, Adverbs of time: viz. = end ‘ to-day,’ G or Re phaga ‘ to- 
morrow,’ tle phalmit ‘day after to-morrow,’ Nye chhivd 
“when ?? dee chhivatan ‘how long since?’ Vea har-chhiva 

‘whenover,’ tle dasa “now, \lonb Aan-dasa ‘just now,’ ee 
dars ‘ yesterday,’ Z 59 dare nan ‘ yesternight,’ pe Las 
Famulkhudo or yo hve mulkhudd ‘two days ago,’ slog) lojart 

“ again,’ wus nanikan “by night.’ The compounds, such as 
i, | Grivagt ‘when?’ eae harvagt ‘ at all times,’ he divar 
‘again,’ do not belong here. 

2. Pronouns denoting quality may be used in a similar sense as 
adverbs, ¢.. wryed hamohun ‘in that manner,’ wh dahun ‘in this 
manner,’ a amar ‘in what manner?’ eh) anta-e ‘why ?? is in 
reality the dative of ean) anta, corresponding to the Persian 


\ 


a 
Substantive nouns also are used as adverbs, especially when 
repeated, for instance, wins wine madén madan ‘ slowly ;’ or the 
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§ 17. Consuncrions. 


It is strange that the Brahii has developed no conjunctions: 
all are borrowed, though partially formed with Brahui roots. 
Examples : : 

a Gas! iska kik ‘so long as’ (or simply Kusl deka, identical with 
the postposition). Example: 2% ey aN pel a Caw! 
os! et celle & es “So long as the villain finds himself 
in circumstances of fortune’ (Nicol. p. 10, 1. 3). 

a ay, s) agar ‘when’ Example: (wast sly Lena cl 
gree) ole ‘Tf thou beholdest its walls, thou wouldest be 
surprised’ (Nicol. Abu’l-Hasan, p. 3, ll. 2, 3). 

af el anta-e kik, 6 ul antas-e kih ‘because, for.” Examples: 
Sigad phe 9} ust 3S el ‘Because I shall go out early’ 
Bos; p- 110, 1.10)5 gil jase e G fle & es as wel 

For I did not know of your presence’ (Bux, p. 120, Il. 1, 2). 
wh ‘also? Sindhi A¥ or fa), Example: cs)! JS Sind 
sh gt isl Lsiqae ‘ Where there is a rose, there is also 

a thorn’ (Bux, p. 102, 1. 8). 

2 par in the sense of ‘and.’ Example: j22 Ny Ze) ‘ Bring 
bread and milk.’ 

43 tah ‘then, there’ (Sindhi 4), especially in sentences which have 
a conditional meaning. Examples: JS a3 Cae om sos 51 
& 8 r re on ns ‘Tf he had the command,then he would 
do everything for his good’ (Bux, p. 184, ll. 8, 4); Zs 7) 
Seal Gas Glos cot Gh Cot ts (Gls ‘Tf he 
will show me the pain, then I will show him God’ (Bux, | 
p. 184, ll. 6, 7 from below). 

as hth (Persian) ‘that, as, since, because.’ Examples : yd ust 
een) jose je oe cs! aS ‘I fear that I have given you 
much trouble’ (Bux, p. 119, 1. 2 from below); 4 VA as os 
fei Kitt éo-\ys ‘He asked (that) where the master of 
the house had gone?’ (Bux, p. 120, 1. 2 from below). 
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order that not.’ Example: ») 251j3 \,5 & Byphes “T fear 
lest the thieves may come’ (Bux, p. 132, 1. 6). 

36 ‘and,’ is seldom used in Brahii. 

it} ydaor Gol ya-ya ‘ whether—or ?’ Example: wile \y we ale sh 
we si S 8 ‘He a tyrant is or justice doer is? (Is he a tyrant 
or is he just?) (Bux, p. 126, 1. 5 from below). 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE Guutstan mvro Bratt. 
L 
(Nicolson, p. 2; see Gulistiin, Chap. i. hikayat 2.) 

1 ES igh copes Uae eal 1 yhibltol G YL S 
hey Gee Bd yd le omg buf LE 5 gd OS JL te 
Slo YS wid yh oh Ved yh eS Cage Kal bo Gus 
768 pee ol Uta? cool ages Rig lth be by! 
+ iyo b on far ae4 Usb as gail thes! WK8 Kt Soy! ek 
Wyse U lj bi) eS SES Tay py le dg 
CO Mele Gob td Ge) 4H MGW UULS sls 

cat ph Eat a oS as Betyg hyd Gee Ly gilt 
apts law U coylew LI ICI to oe Giskbob Glyats Se 
gses Bi Ce Uns aly I Gof as jly Was gl os)! 
0S cen bo car le Gees She Ls we gs oe 

 ESSGS wb S 56 BR 
- Nieoleon, olealsck. 
. 3S gud ‘afterwards’; here an adverb. 
. (ks mash, Persian 2S \& dust ‘a mountain,’ (Bellew, p. 486). 
2S Gi, jb hartumakak. See page 29. 


Ke jo Burg ‘to move’ is the Sindhi FCM; therefore 
the exact meaning is: ‘they moved about, they looked 


om oe boot 
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6. iss ka-t-a-vaa, perfect prohibitive of Ks kan-ing ‘to do.’ 
See page 46, 47. 
7. sf kéré, past participle of KS ‘he made.’ See page 65. 
8. os shy pare, past participle of WKil pan-ing, “he said.’ 
9. 90 or 50> “hand? 
10. oad piniv or pinév ; we “a name;’ probably the same as 
cyl namoar ‘having a name, celebrated.’ 
il. iS “a hole’; K8 REG “to make a hole, to bury.’ 
12. mex dayar ‘ ground, carth, soil.’ 
13. 4lul ‘on the surface.’ See page 68. 
14. 52% matau. See page 59. 
15. phe Persian wher 
16, ww ee same meaning as the Persian J); (?) 


17. sie hadt ‘a bone.’ 
18. <o aykih, Persian ae SV although.’ 


19. uss karak, imperative of WKS ‘todo? See page 33. 
20. > cha, imporativeof ASL cha-ing ‘to know.’ Seepage 65. 


21. fan Ord khask, preterite of KS kah-ing ‘dead.’ Seepage 65. 


Il. 
(Nicolson, p. 9; see Gulistiin Chap. i. hikayat 22). 
JE ld & tye aS pS ad eel We gl 
wt DE Ny SPU Es sie Le tye CE 
od gow oe Ue yeh skool af Gal ey ue kt i 
ia Ai Ugh * Ged Ube pot id fh UKs 3 
US dS 10 cand oo} wy sf ous OY pe 
ts 4 sb Gh aS Gad lye gh tS S gus Gls 
13 ashy gh GAIL Ud US tsp al (gg S JE we 
1 aa oe a 0, ik 
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S Oo Sesh lS syed Fas g blo S od ets 
tote GU sie O85 gow sole 78 Cush Sods Qoje bee 
Kes pnt so) oS lg Kile eslion be gi J 
Gedy U KAS Ke Fd aS obi ag! Gil 
B ywle 6S ob GS pp Mas Che slay Ole 


Kar at Sym oles a5 9 SU cos ol el Unt yr 

Ugh eaand oS Cul CSS ro 8 vlad gy Lo 298 

gabe gh Mobetigs G cmige bed oh WE MLS oy Se 
eat ts 

. Past participle of Kei “to give.’ 

. Past participle of Kas “to come.’ 

es “the head.’ 

» ose dé‘ day.’ 

. Pluperfect of KAS ‘to be afraid’ See page 65. 

Present indefinite of Ki'e"* to take.’ See page 66. 

. ‘As long as.’ 

. Nicolson writes \3,, the final Aamzah having been dropped. 

. wil. See page 55. 

. as. See page 43. 

i siile, chandi ‘ silver,’ Sindhi att. 

+ jeer Jor, Sindhi are ‘made.’ 

13. The future of Ku8, See page 62. 

14. See page 61. 

15, The Persian text says, eye oh ‘to please friends.’ 

16. | be mili ‘the brain.’ 


17. os imperative of Kt, from the Persian erred 
“to draw,’ ‘to pull’ 


Ooo Freon 


ee 
=o 


= 
i 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Never having had an opportuniry of visiting the North-West 
frontier of British India, the writer cannot claim any practical 
acquaintance with the language of the Brahii? Nation. The pre- 
paration of this Essay was suggested to him by the Honorary 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, Dr. R. N. Cust, who 
thought that Dr. Ernest Trumpp’s valuable German Monograph ? 
should receive adequate notice in this Journal. He had himself 
supplied Dr. Trumpp with all the material for the monograph, 
having obtained the data from Missionaries and from Sir William 
Merewether. In endeavouring to put this plan into execution, 
the writer found that a Paper on such a subject as this, to be of 
any value, must deal with details of every part of the Grammar, 
and could not therefore be restricted to a few pages. 

This Paper is not a mere translation, but rather an abbreviated 
adaptation of Dr. Trumpp’s ‘‘ Grammatische Untersuchungen,” and 
of the other Brahti authorities, for the assistance of the English 
student, who looks for something like a short grammatical com- 
pilation on the Brahiii Language. Such a work at the present 
time may prove of special usefulness, as the language is scarcely 
known. It will be understood that all the comments and criti- 
cisms on preceding writers are Trumpp’s, and that the Ezamples, 
ete., with their translations, are quoted unaltered. 

If, aided by such slender linguistic knowledge as he may 
possess, the writer should in any degree have succeeded in his 
task, notwithstanding many shortcomings and imperfections, the 
labour which he has spent on it will have ample reward. 


Tuxropore Duna. 


55, Nevern Savare, 
Sourn Kensineton, §.W. 


16th Nov. 1886. 


1 Dr. Trumpp places the accent on all the vowels and writes thus: Brandt. 
Mauladwi Alla Bakhsh uses none. 

? See: Sitzungsberichte der k. b. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, 
1880, Supplement—Heft vi. bei G, Franz. 
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